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a! Contents. bridges to London—Broadway is to New York,| But if Broadway appears to disadvantage in 

and there is no genuine New Yorker but|its extremities, in its middle and more vital 
A RETURN TO BROADWAY. au su.| feels towards this, his peculiar viam vile, an| region it has greatly improved. After leaving 
A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS, xiv.—Rido to 4 Su-) J tion almost filial. We watch its changes |the last mound (a part of which fell a few 





gar Licance ioe Ibe mesa —first Impres- | With eager solicitude, and congratulate or con- | evenings ago—fortunately when no one of the 
OT ananek . dole with one another according as its symp-| twenty thousand who had passed it that day 
Ps oe x1as’s OLD WORLD; or, Scenes and Citics | toms are encouraging or unhopeful. was under) on the corner of White street, we 

in Foreign Lands. During the past season, we are informed by cross Canal and continue to ascend. The 
uns. ELLET'S EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN. those who remained in the city, Broadway has | windows in this part of the route will well re- 
uk. FELTON'S * HORSE SHOE.” sullered as severely as at any period within|pay a few moments’ attention, though it is 
ys. SOUTHWORTH'S RETRIBUTION. the memory of the oldest inhabitant, since perhaps to be regretted that the engravings in 


pos of THE WEEK.—Spiers’ French Dictionary—Philo | the days of its poplar trees and poplar dogs. them are not changed ofiener. But this is of 
sophy of Arithmetic—Barrett's Poems—New Publi-| In respect of cleanliness its habits have been less consequence now that the Art-Union is 
cations. better than usual, though still nothing to boast established just above Broome street, rendering 
porray.—Clandian’s Old Man of Verona. of; also in several particulars it exhibits a | the observing pedestrian independent of print 
max rine ants —The American Art-Union and Messrs.) marked improvement. But as regards noise, shops. 

Goupit, Vibert & Co—Exhibition of Powers's Works—) confusion, hurry-skurry, tearing down and Here isa point which, if time does not press, 
tes pone Se aes building up, it has behaved worse than ever, it will be impossible to pass without a brief 
ce b Cale About.—eath eee 6. Poe— | insomuch that there has not been a time for dé/our, and which has grown to be one of the 
Pom: Annabel Lee—Historienl Society—Miss Breuer | months when its digestion has been unimpeded. | most attractive features of the street. The 














—Prrsonnl Movements—Foreign Gossip, &c. The traveller who now lands at the Battery, improvement in this single place has been 
posuisuer's CIRCULAR.— Literary Intelligence. sees as he ascends towards the Park enormous | sufficiently marked during the season to do 
—=——= | pyramids or truncated cones of brick-work, oc-| away with any fears for the permanent health 

Original Papers. cupying apparently its entire area, as far as of Broadway, notwithstanding the evidences of 

— the eye can reach. What is the object of fungous growth inthe inferior portions. Here 

A RETURN TO BROADWAY. these ponderous piles has much puzzled our | are now two spacious galleries or halls, whose 
Wirnovt denying that there is “a pleasure in| antiquaries. | The opinion most likely to sug- | walls are covered with paintings, open free to 


the pathless woods,” and “a rapture on the | gest itselfto the casual observer is, that they are the public in the heart of our city—one large 
lonely shore,” we are just now half inclined to | ‘atended as artificial ruins, to give the street an | hall opened this season for the first time. The 
believe that there is a higher pleasure, a more | air of reverend antiquity, to dignify it by huge | throng of visitors is perpetual, all day long and 
elevated rapture, in returning from the woods | Babylonish and Ninevite mounds, or else to from day to day—a gratifying indication that 
and shores to the cheerful din of the city. To | make it the same Babel to the eye which it is | neither aed is like to congeal into brick- 
a true-born Manhatianer there is “a sober cer- | to the ear; but why, if this had been the design, | work nor our citizens to degenerate into a race 
tainty of waking bliss” in being landed at Pier was that wonderful relic of ancient art, the | of mere builders. 
a ., hear the i noo ry aye ome ey Cy Fountain, removed from its, alee etial 
all the conventional delights of life in the! place, and its beautiful basin left drying in the | - 7 7 ; 
country. He hears once more the familiar oan like the ring of some departed circus ? A MANHATTANER IN NEW CERANe. 
roar of omnibuses, and his breast vibrates) Whatever supposition we make with regard %®- X!V.—RIDE TO A SUGAR PLANTATION— 
with a responsive chord: as he ascends from |to these mounds leads to similar contradic. | PLARTATION FESTIVITIES. 
the landing his eye soon measures that nook | tions. Some for awhile supposed them to be One odd-feeling sultry morning in early De- 
of beauty, the Bowling Green, around which intended fur a barricade to be used by the So- | cember (never mind lifting your eyebrows, my 
he has thousands of times driven his hoop, | cialists in an insurrection to deprive us of our. shivering critic—there are sultry mornings in 
and a “rising tear” perchance obscures his municipal liberties; but the conviction of the|a New Orleans December), being dyspeptic 
vision; he reads the well-known signs, sees rioters must ere this have caused the abandon- after a supper @ la Moreau, the prince of res- 
what changes have taken place in the accus- ment of any such design. Others have argued taurateurs, | was disposed for some exercise ; 
tomed contour of buildings, notes how the that as the Egyptian pyramids were for the | and so cantered my horse down the river for a 
street has improved since the last fire; in| entombing of monarchs, so these were design- | polite breakfast call at the sugar plantation of 
brief, his heart, which had been closed a month | ed for the burial of our sovereigns, viz. the a friend. The road lay by the side of the levee 
ortwo, or it may be all summer, in the soli-| people. And so far as the design may be in- | —an embankment of eight or ten feet fragilely 
tude of seenes where everything was new ferred from their adaptedness to the purpose, | guarding watery encroachment; with the 
about him, begins to open and expand, and he this would appear to be the better opinion. | sugar plantations and their villages of negro 
feels once more at home. Rustic men, duri Our own private notion, however, is that they cabins (whose clustering appearance would 
agresies vel venatores, may school themselves spring from no design or purpose whatever, | not disgrace New England soil), some hundred 
into a preference for their rude haunts and en- , but are to be attributed solely to an inherent | feet back. Much of the cane was still stand- 
joyments, as there may be Orsons and wild disease in the street, a vice of constitution, | ing, suggestive to a Northern eye of doubly- 
men; but all who have not educated them-| whereby it constantly tends to an over-secre- | clo-e planted fields of corn; and in and around 
selves out of the natural and simple, experi- tion of brickwork, and which disposition is | the rows bobbed woolly heads as if timing some 
enee a certain leaping up of the heart in com- radically incurable. Like those osseous fungi invisible music. The river rolled majestically 
ing back to dear old Broadway, which is akin | which the blood sometimes produces, they can by, with here and there on its current the com- 
to that excited by returning to friends and|be eradicated in one place only to appear |mon Mississippi sight of a steam tug hagging 
kindred. For Broadway is our demesne, our afresh in another. We apprehend it will be | along some ships, as an ambitious youngster in 
ancestral hall, our reception room, our private | found that the lower part of Broadway, say the | display of his strength might carry about a 
walk, study, garden, all-in-all ; here we medi-/| first mile and a half from the Battery, has couple of teen-ish sisters. I turned into the 
tate, converse, receive our friends, display our | never been entirely {ree from the tendency, | avenue after beckoning a gargon to the gate, 
Wealth or poverty; in fine—live. Out of| and that the infirmity will probably continue | just as my friend with a broad brimmed straw 
way we are diselemented, obliged to|to the end of time. The weather appears to| hat (for the sun was winking as if he intended 
common dull air, which soon brings | have some effect upon it ; in winter it is less | to be very fiery in intercourse with his darling 
us down to the low vitality of the general in-| active, and sometimes almost disappears. It is | collateral relation, the earth) was mounting his 
habitants of the orb. What her seven hills,|to be hoped that the proper authorities will | little pony. 
and her ruins and palaces are to Rome ; what | discover some means of moderating its vio-| ‘“ Whither bound, mon ami ?” 
grand canal, Rialto, St. Mark’s, and gondo- | lence before the lower part of the street shall| “Ah! is it you? And so early? To the 
are to Venice; what her Boulevards and | have grown into a solid impenetrable mass of | sugar-house on a visit of supervision; join me 
— Elysées are to Paris, her parks and | brick. and we’ll back to breakfast in half an hour.” 
- Vv. No. 15. 
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Ten minutes’ riding brought us to the sugar- 
honse—a brick and mortar edifice suggestive 
of a New England i with its tall smoky 
chimney and mill-rolling buzzing. 

The encyclopedia at your elbow will spare 
me the trouble, reader, and you the weariness 
of going through the details of sugar-making ; 
of describing the long rack with flexible ver- 
tebre (inquisition-reminding machine), upon 
which were stretched in even layers the leaf- 
denuded stalks of cane to be whirled up and 
crushed by rollers and carried off bruised and 
bleeding ; of describing the gutters and pipes 
through which the expressed juice of the cane 
ran into kettles and boilers and vats, where it 
was boiled and simmered and stirred and pad- 
died about by fat negroes, whose shining and 
sound teeth gave the lie direct to your dentist’s 
idea that sugar injures the enamel! or eats into 
the cores of your various respectable mastica- 
tors; or of alluding to the hogsheads which, | der and called my attention to the glorious 
filled with wet sugar, stood upon wooden bars, | couple who were whirling in one of Jullien’s 
through whose interstices into vats below drip-| waltzes, while the eyes of the idlers became 
ped molasses that in months to come would | intently fixed upon them. 
gladden many a Yankee throat on buckwheat; “ Are they not worthy of the admiration 
pancake day. their appearance elicits ?” 

“ We finish our sugar grinding next week,” | I nodded assent. 
quoth my friend, “and then we have a bit of} “Man and wife—in the prime of life, with 
merry-making—a ‘ king’s’ ball, at which you | forty years figured down for them in the old 
must make one of the guests; «nd a queenly | bible at their Knickerbocker early home; yet 


French-descended woman, can so well adapt to 
herself, 

There were many present of the ancien 
régime of Louisiana. Exclusive ; but not cold 
nor haughty. Proud they are; yet affable. 
Exacting of etiquette to a hair line ; yet hos- 
pitable; and none more so. I was soon (al- 
though among strangers) as much at home in 
feeling as if my memory had learned and 
moulded their growing features day after day, 
from early childhood. 

The ringing laugh ; the merry music; and 
the shadows of the dancers and masquers at 
that “ coast ball,” will be among my most plea- 
surable reminiscences of the South. 

As I stood by an open window refreshing 
myself after a quadrille, with the puffs of river 
air coming gratefully inward, and there look- 
ing admiringly and musingly upon the gay 
scene before me, my friend touched my shoul- 








affair it will be.” }as buoyant in feeling and tender in inter- 
“ A king’s ball!” course as though they were lovers.” | 
“Ah, you have not heard. Certain of the; “ Lovers! there’s a story in your eye—I see | 
oungsters among us at every yearly winter’s| it. Take a seat in this recess, and narrate | 
ll of the neighborhood, are presented with) without any allusions to ‘long ago’ or ‘ once 
bouquets by the ladies who have been the upon a time,’ if you please.” 
chosen queens of the festivities then con-| “They were lovers, and thereby hangs the 
cluding ; and each bouquet presentee is crown-| tale. She was an idolized belle, when he was 
ed the king of the next year’s ball—being one | a bashfu) sophomore at college with his books. 
of the fortunate individuals whose time, purse, | She was a finished woman while he was yet 
and gallantry are thus placed at the disposal ofan awkward boy. They met at his mother’s 
beauty and fashion. Each king accordingly | house; and as he gazed into her liquid eyes, 
selects a queen, and under their united auspices | and listened to her joyous voice, hopes and 
the ball is given. So at our forthcoming one | thoughts, new and exhilarating, were born in 
you must join our festivities.” j his soul. Their opportunities of society be- 
* * * * * ;came frequent. While he made her his idol, 
And I did. and loved as youth only loves, without reason 
The parlors of Monsieur De ’s planta- | or analysis, she looked upon him as a younger 
tion mansion were comfortably filled with the | brother—laughed at his jokes—teased his 
Creole beauty and fashion of the parishes of whilom nervousness—praised his rhymes (of 
St. Bernard and Plaquemine; planter’s fami-| which she was the inspiring muse), and 
lies; with a small addition of city friends. | accepted his escort to soirce and concert when 
[Mem.: Although the general society of New beaux more promising but less faithful failed 
Orleans is still in a chaotic state, and she has in their punctual homage. Years passed on 
no located, acknowledged empire of Japonica-|Many were her offers of marriage; her re- 
dom, and no “ upper ten” as yet entered inthe | fusals were frequent. He grew more manly ; 
relentless ledgers of fashion ; and although he | loving as blindly, as devotedly as ever; and as 
who speaks of “ moving in the first circles,” | secretly—for as Poe no thought of his idolatry 
talks in riddles, among the Creoles of country | crossed her mind, or was impelled into utter- 
and city “exclusiveness” is a known word, and|ance by his speech or action. The slight 
its meaning properly recognisable by the ten | difference of age, his ivstinct taught him, was 
year interlopers of the Second Municipality } | fatal to his hopes. Avowal might bring re- 
The complexion of the rooms was decidedly | buke, and rebuke banishment. He reflected 
French, and yet with a dash of American|as the months rolled on, and reflection sum- 
feature and carriage to suggest a contrast. moned to his relief prudence. He accepted 
Creole beauty is not usually of that caste | voluntary banishment, and left New York—for 
with which to cultivate love at first sight. One| that was their residence—for New Orleans, 
must push his acquaintance with it in order to| which was in the infancy of its prosperity, and 
get into raptures and bubble over his fountains | the ultima Thule of domestic emigration. 
of enthusiasm. You see the full black eye;| “The parting was agonizing to him ; and the 
the raven lustre and classic weight of hair ;| calmness of Ins adieu was frightful to her 
and the well-chiselled nose and gracefully met | vision. For the first time she suspected his 
lips. But in their hours of repose their beauty | love. He reached New Orleans; and in the 
is not striking. In its hour of exhilaration and | study of Louisiana law, intricate in practice 
excitement, however, the Crevle beauty oi|and abstruse in detail, forgot for atime the 
Louisiana will satisfy the most fastidious critic | power and majesty of his love. Ambition suc- 
in the esthetics of physiognomy. ceeded beauty us bis idol. Hours there were 
Before me at the ball it was in its triam-| when the memory of his early love returned 
phant mood. Then so exquisitely set-off by |\n power as of old; but in study and mental 
the thousand minute charms of dress and mo- | oil and an.bitious aspiration, that power was 











tion which your true French woman, or | lessened ot its sting. 
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ce, 
“She made a mariage de convenance wi),. 


money broker to oblige her father ; mina 
frigidity of her husband's soul was as unhy : 
as one of her generous impulses and affectine 
ate dispositions always must be when seastien 
with no return of sympathy. Her husiand 
failed. So did her father. Both died: 

~ , " > and 
she and her tamily were destitute. 

“ Her early lover had remained single had 
amassed wealth, and was earning the proud 
distinction of aname. News of her positio, 
reached him, and in the midst of winter, with 
the pressure of a large business on his shoul. 
ders, he left New Orleans, and journeyed to 
New York. They met. Time had but set 
the seal of all glorious matured loveliness Upon 
her brow.” 

“And in the usual style of the Ladieg 
books—I’ve read such tales a hundred times 
—they were married, and he relieved every. 
body from difficulty.” . 

“You guess the exact sequel. But my 
story has one merit, it is as true as the com. 
pass points in the quadrangle through yonder 
window. They were married. She returned 
with him to the sunny south, and the years of 
both of them freshened by the memories of 
youth, and the realization on his part of hopes 
long thought dead, and on her part of a happi- 
ness doubly grateful by its contrast with tie 
past. It is ten years since this. And they 
are as trusting and confiding as ever. Ins. 
parable even in society, and bold against the 
etiquette of Creole customs, as you saw by 
their whirling together in yonder waltz. He 
was king of the ball, and chose her as queen, 
Both things innovations. But their story js 
known and appreciated ; and they are courted 
everywhere, and all they do admired.” 


—— —— — 





Gleanings of Continental Cravel. 


NO. V.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SWITZERLAND, 


TuereE is no life so dreary as not to boast 
reen spots of enjoyment, over which memory 
Gases lovingly. So in our travels through 
Europe, the short stay with nature in Switzer. 
land returns in after years our purest, our 
sweetest, our most cherished recollection. 

Glorious and unapproachable country, the 
temple of nature, where man casts off fora 
time all thoughts but of her and drinks deep 
of the purest and loftiest natural sources of 
enjoyment, mighty and grand in thy unrivalled 
beauties, wonderfully beautiful in thy en 
chanting loveliness, thy Alps do not rise more 
soaringly to the pure sky than the heart of 
the true Alpine traveller does to the being 
who inhabits it! 

That no other country usually visited by 
travellers approaches her in her natural attrac 
tions, that Scotland, and the Rhine, and Italy, 
and America, are tame beside her, the Swiss 
traveller, at least, will never deny. Where 
else are beheld her great and characteris 
features; where else a Jungfrau, crowned with 
its virgin snow ; where a Panorama like that 
from the Righi or Faulhorn; a lake like Lv 
cerne, where savage wildness ceases to be 
terrible, because it is inconceivably lovely; 
where mountain passes of such grandev, 
fields of ive, sweeping down Alpine gorges: 
where else can we so feel in every air whic 
blows the spirit of pastoral life, the freedom 
from the world, the communion with ones 
self? 

It is not alone, however, inanimate nature 
which forms the charm of this country. Man 
is a social being, and though beautiful soli 
tude would still be beautiful, we have a deep 
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tons quthority that we should need some 
poy ja SS cca say “ How beautiful 
. solitude!” Every person in Switzerland is 
“ther bent on the same errand as we, or 
vontributing to the wants of such as are. 
Everything is motion, enterprise, novelty ; the 
world and its cares are eft behind. The 
Hotels (eapital ones generally) are fuil of 
pastle, arrivals and departures ; vehicles of all 
kinds with horses, donkeys, and guides, block 
the approzch to the door ; even in the heart of 
the mountains, we see every early hour the 
bustle of a setting-out, the mounting of 
horses, shortening of stirrup-thongs, packing 
of wallets; and, when all is ready, the mixed 
line of equestrians and of ambitious pedes- 
trians with guides and servants fairly on their 
march. At short distances, we meet parties 
going or returning, acquaintances are formed 
on the Righi and renewed on the terrace at 
Berne, and it has been truly observed how 
greatly an acquaintance mude among the 
Alps differs from a formal introduction at a 
diuner party. How delightful to witness the 
meeting of two parties, how pleasant to over- 
take some pedestrians, covered with blouses 
and with knapsack on back, and alpenstock 
in hand! Questions rapidly put are rapidly 
answered, advice and information follow, to 

this road or to be sure not to miss such a 
waterfall, rapid sketches of route show how 
eager each is to communicate all his experi- 
ance, and how friendly Alpine travellers are 
toeach other. By every one is the hat raised 
on passing, every fellow-being is recognised, 
regardless of rank. Then the close of the day, 
aswe “bring up” at the door of the auberge 
and deposit alpenstocks and wallets in a 
corner and sit in the friendly travellers’ room, 
talking over the pleasures of the day or plans 
for the morrow, and getting information from 
neighbors which starts new ideas and plans! 
Meanwhile supper is brought in, some Swiss | 
girls enter and sing their Yodeln songs, and | 
a few rappen (a small coin) satisfy their | 
expectations, 

So general is the love of hardy exercise 
among the Alps that it is a common practice 
for the schools of Switzerland—which, by 
their admirable management, draw, especially 
thore on the lake of Geneva, pupils from Eng- 
land and the rest of the continent—-to employ 
the summer vacation of those pupils who do 
not visit home in pedestrian excursions. We 
frequently met detachments of these little 
people, led by their teacher, and full of spirits 
and life, learning nature’s science in nature’s 
laboratory. It is no uncommon thing for even 
girls to undertake these trips und accomplish 
regularly their score of miles in a day; 1 met 
a wed near evening on the top of the Great 
Scheideck. How valuable would be such a 
physical training for our women, nay, even 
for our men! 

As the traveller approaches ‘he Alps, expec- 
tation beeomes intense, and all the enterprise 
of his nature is roused. It was at Zurich, 
after entering Switzerland by Basle and 
Schaffhausen, that I first felt surrounded by 
Swiss life, and first saw the Alps. How novel 
4 sight did their summiis present, as they 
shoe over the lake and the nearer mountains, 
masses of white, confused clouds capping 
their peaks, and appearing a part of them; 
While their motion in the sunlight, now re- 
Vealing, now hiding their snowy summits, and 

everchanging hues lighting them up in all 
colors, appeared like the changes of a phan- 
lasmagoria. It may readily be age ym how 
Ay an advantage the scenery of Switzer- 





possesses, simply in addition to the mul- 





the green of earth, of a new color so different | “ second only of earth’s monuments, which 
as white. I sat at my window, gazing at| ranks Christopher Wren next to Michael An- 
the distant ridge till evening clothed it in| gelo.” 

darkness, and the mountains closed in the] Our author reminds us of the good old- 
lake in dark sweeps, and the little white | fashioned travellers and novelists of a past age 
houses of each pretty village glimmered from |in the admiration he expresses of the pretty 
the gloom in bright individuality; while not | chambermaids, filles de chambre, and kellne- 
the mirror of the lake only, but the whole |rinnen he is fortunate enough to meet with. 
arch of heaven, filled with clouds of all shapes, | Far be it from us to object to this. A pretty 
sizes, and colors, was lighted up by the rays | female face is a most agreeable object wher- 
of the full moon. ‘The next morning we left | ever met, and its remembrance will hold its 
Zurich, traversed Mt. Albis, and s!ept at night | place among pictures and palaces, cities and 
on Mt. Righi. J. B. | mountains, and often insinuate itself, never 
es == | unwelcomely, in our musings over the past de- 

Reviews. lights of foreign travel. 

Our traveller goes through England as ra- 
pidly as railroads can take him, and is soon off 
for the Continent. He Jands in Belgium, and 
gives a whole chapter to Brussels, in which 
he not only has an account of that celebrated 
little gentleman, the Manniken-pis, but gives 
Tne author of this work does not seem to|a small cut of him, in a quiescent state, as the 
have been ambitious of making a“ big book,” for | tail piece to the chapter. 
he dispatches in the moderate compass of 290! He soon makes his way to Paris, takes one 
pages his travels through England, Holland, Rodolph, “ up to all the ‘ passant’ of the day,” 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Russia, the | and goes to work sight-seeing. Perhaps the 
German States, Austria, and Turkey, bidding | author does not favor us with all the places 
us adieu somewhat suddenly from the door of | Rodolph took him to, and we have no right to 
an Egyptian lazaretto. It is therefore, neces- | inquire into his secrets; those of which he 
sarily, rather a record of his movements than | does speak, however, are the ordinary haunts 
his reflections. It is to be regretted that he | of travellers, so there was either very little 
takes us on at such a rate, for when he does | passant when the author was there, or Ro- 
pause for a description he is always happy. dolph was not the valet de place he was 
Here is a pleasanf bit on the quaint old town | « cracked up to be.” 
of Chester, which lies so directly on the} Our author likes out of doors best, dismiss- 
threshold of an American’s European experi- | ing the “collections at the Louvre” as a 
ences, that it is always viewed and commented '“ never-failing resort of a rainy day, of which 
upon in our books of travel with enthusi- | there is no lack in Paris,” and with a shrug at 
asm :— this somewhat cavalier treatment of a place 

“ By early dawn we were out, and seeing the endeared to us by so many and charming re- 
quaint and funny town of Chester. There never Collections, as one of the noblest homes of the 
was a place made up of such odds and ends. It! Arts in Europe, we gladly follow him to a 
is a curious, and about the only relic of the walled | féte at St. Cloud, which he thus happily dashes 
towns of ‘Old England.’ It is a singular patch- | off :— 
work of Saxon antiquity, Roman cohorts, middle- « It happened a féte, when we visited St. Cloud, 
aged persecution, and modern improvements. d the do were Giled with enimcted cod 
Here a bit of railroad, there a bit of church. Now | we A oa: lll, a d ina 0 eee 
eit bo, ant al | psy poo ees play of the fountains, which were to be let off at 
then pisces of town hang over the walls, salons five o’clock. Inthe meantime, walk about among 

. . ce. , the temporary booths, erected on the green lawn, 
straggling abutments thrust out their elbows over | a yrtoee | ie alte A epthoag 
the ditch. Here a Roman hot bath, there a Saxo- and by the foot-paths, and loo va on a? 5 
Gothie cathedral. Beyond, three rows of galle- devices for gaining a vere neg sigeiate = 
ries peep curiously over the street, and almost pro- | pts aud — adiate aa san - Er : 
ject to the opposite piazzas; anon, the streets Proncdhpay wellggacenags eomarperes. nee oe re 

: : . . -| there again, you may be weighed ; and near by, 
themselves lose their way among this labyrinth of | : at Solon ona ws > Sn chante, tanntibads 
crazy tenements, whilst the whole village is jum- | look at those theatrical womer 2 “44 
bled in such wild confusion of shapes and design, |” ground and lofty, whilst they announce to you ; 
asif the ancient carpenter. who built eet dead jf voila! le chat, le double chat, le grand souris, 


: - l'elephant ; and all this for two sous ; then laugh 
oer Saeape cast dhoewer thems at: stndom: on with these simple people, and observe how easily 


oT . . , q they are pleased ; the great secret of their amuse- 
oo Ps: -aesagge tel gow Pere bora — = ment, which demands little effort yt less —— 
fresh and glowing landscape of the champaign and regen ie! y, an peony x oud A ons a 
broken country; watch the meanderings of the he FETE OF a a cone me S: é me 
River Dee ; and admire the noble freedom of that | S*2t», £¢n8-culotte, fop, and sovereign. Saunder- 

‘ , * ‘ - | son, in his ‘ American in Paris, gives their picture 

superb bridge, of a single arch, which spans its quiet h are aati ae he ¢ hh doonaihin 
waters. See how well preserved are these mural pei sini Z ait’ a ne the ng pa oat aaa 
defences! One becomes enthusiastic, antiquarian, h peop Beas le oe a 
in spite of himself ; and so would I, had not the | 7°™©* 8#0Pe!s ° 
cravings of appetite called me back to ‘ mine Equally good is this account of a dinner at 
ian.’ stauratent, “unknown to fame,” and a 
“ Whilst breakfasting, we had rather an amusing _— ya aes / 


conversation with a nice old Welsh lady, on| | ; , , ; 
America and its people; in which she showed a a - re v4 = fail 4 
woeful degree of ignorance, besides coming to rest the ae ed Beat racts neweiiy E “6 tira wey 
this conclusion: that my fat friend was English, a ™ a sap i Ng Koel “eed iia 
because stout ; and I, American, from my natural | SO0°° Teed - Philicy :-<saltasdentgaeedr h 
infirmity of being slender.” Cancales. ilippe, in our experience, has sup- 
Lo : plied its fall, and equals the more noted and dearer 
In : wes gp gram comments eg Moa of te Renlownt-de * Palsie novel, aesties, 
same freshness of impression on the lions | one does not wish to 0 y English, bu 
of that city. We must differ from him in his | seeks the resort of quiet, full fed citizens, who 
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have made the reputation of this voluptuous resort 
in the Rue Mont-Maitre, near the passage Saii- 
mon. 

“ We quote, only, the rich tastes of his ‘ Sole a 
la Normande, and his‘ Soupe a la Bisque. No 
restaurant life would suit that man who counts his 
mouthfuls as he eats, and sighs as if each forkful 
ripped up the lining of his pocket. We would 
recommend the ‘ Europe’ to him, where he can get 
dog steaks and horse chops for twenty sous. A 
glorious appetite might ruin such a youth, and 
make his very stomach spendthrift. 

“ He is cross-grained by instinct, who cannot be 
pleased in his daily walks in Paris. Your so- 
briety must be checked here, rather than your 
vices, where, with a share of good nature and hu- 
mor about you, you fall into excellent keeping 
with those thousand petits riens and absurdities 
which hourly amuse you. Our daily habit was to 
hire a chair before the cafe of the Trois Fréres, 
where we picked up many little fragments of joy, 
and used to laugh at the coquetry of the garden, 
and at the roar of our waiter, whose ‘ bon’ for 
coffee made the reputation of that little glazed 





shop which protrudes into the court before the | 


fountain. 
at another café, or sip your mocha on the‘ Ita- 
liennes, whilst some one of your acquaintances is 


The correct thing is to take your cigar | 
| tions, and their habits, 


passing along, and you wonder ‘ who is that pretty | 


woman on his arm ;’ you may be sure she is only 
his cousin. Or for novelty, you may stroll to the 
quarter of the Faubourg St. Martin, and watch 
the ouvriers with their grisettes tripping along so 
light, with their frilled caps fluttering in the wind. 
There are no grisettes at the Court end, for they 
become converted into lorettes when they pass the 
chapel where they worship.” 


| before you. 


M. Philippe may thank his stars that he 


pleased our author so well, for this mention 
will send many a five-franc piece from Ameri- 
can purses to his “ caisse.” We fear there 
is one weak point in his establishment which 
we hope he will remedy without delay. He 


| indeed, go the entire turtle,and always inhabi¢ the 
| water, and carry there shells or casements on 
boats, with their whole family, including pigs, 


could not have had a pretty “ dame de comp- | 


toir,” for our author, predisposed too to amia- 
bility by the happy effects of his especial good 
dinner, would certainly have mentioned her. 
Our author soon leaves Paris for Lyons and 
the South, and has the good sense to take the 
banquette, not as sumptuous a place as its 
name suggests, being a seat on the top of the 
diligence, protected by a gig-cover, where he 
can see the country and pick up bits of talk 
from the conducteur, whom he thus introduces. 


“ Tt was midnight before we resumed our seats 
which had been secured in Paris, and we were 
snugly lodged in our banquettes in good fellow- 
ship with our conductor, as jolly and rollicking a 
gargon as ever witlidrew from the dissipation of 
the capital for the benefit of his morals in the 
country. There are few of these conductors who 
do not fail to interest you by their history. You 
take their word that they were all born gentlemen 
and courtiers ; and he is a beggarly wanderer who 
grudges him his proportion of cigars and eau-de- 
vie, or reserves not an ecu for one who contributes 
so much to his comfort and information. Right 
saucy fellow is he; has a word for all the girls 
and bonnes he meets ; he rides his circuit, carrying 
the bag, whilst he tips the wink to the po-tboy, 
and hurries along the leaders as you are wheeled 
out of the village into that long, dark, and dread- 
ed forest of Fontainebleau.” 

These pleasant passages make us regret 
that the author so conscientiously records the 
places at which he stopped, the lions he saw, 
and the routes he took, as these guide-book de- 
tails occupy room which might be more agree- 
ably filled. 

From Lyons our traveller passed to Switzer- 
land, and after several days of monntain travel 
emerges at Basle, and follows the Rhine down 
to Holland, where he favors us with some of 
his “ first impressions.” 


' very stalls which glow with an array of the plates 


| 














— 
are left in the dark as to the meaning of t)j, 
illustration, whether it is intended as a gene a 
allegorical representation of the mercanti 
thrift and comfort of the eity, or a portrait of 
“ Widdronscoff, my fat fellow passenger,” a 
gentleman thus honorably mentioned jin the 
text alongside, as one “ who had quite won my 
heart by his kind application of brandy, during 
the tempests of the North Sea.” With hj 
characteristic gallantry, however, our author 
balances —no, not exactly that, avoirdupois (or. 
bids—pairs his “ fat friend” off with a dam. 
sel in picturesque garb, a “ Vierland Flower. 
Girl,” who is pleasantly mentioned in this 


“ No sooner do you approach Dutch territory, 
than you are reminded of their nationality, by a 
sight of tho-e lumbering arms of windmills which 
indicate a Dutchman, as well as a hovering baz- 
zard the presence of some neighboring carease. 
Theee flying Dutchmen are not unfit emblems of 
the untiring industry of a people, who, by force of 
continual pumping, draining, diking, and canals, 
have reclaimed a vast territory from the sea, and 
set up their cities upon masts from the forests of 
Norway. Again, honest Mynheer, with his pipe, 
is no bad illustration of practical philosophy ; and 
whilst he throws smoke in his neighbor's eyes, is 
all the while chewing his quid of lucrative and 
shrewd speculation. 

* Amid darkness and these reflections, we were | 
ushered at night into Amsterdam, one of their 
most notable cities. Built entirely upon driven 
piles, along the arms of the Y, it assumes the form 
of a demi-lune, and becomes the very embodiment 
of the Dutch themselves, just saved between wind 
and water. 

“ That grand view from the Stadthaus belfry, 
but for the Amsel and its bank, would be Vene- 
tian. Just walk out from your hotel and see the 
versatile movements of the people, their occupa- 
You may take few by- 


ac. 


count of People about town in Hamburg :— 


“ Most of the hotels lie near the Yungfrausties 
or the Maidens’ Walk, the fashionable promenade 
along the banks of the Binnen Allster, and under 
your window the life of the gay city is spread be. 
fore you, with the brilliant concourse at the Calé, 
and the boats on the basin beyond. 

“ In the evening, the whole Amster is glimmer. 
ing with the reflections of ten thousand lamps, 
whilst notes of stirring music reach the ear, coming 
from parties of gay revellers on the Binnen : and 
paths, but much water ; you can go by wind, wa- | the gay scenes of the dancing halls of the Coli- 
ter, steam, or carriage. On water, you move by  seum and Pavillon give you a view of the amuce- 
dreyschutz, scow, flatboat, or galleon ; and on | ments and diversions of the grisettes and me. 
land, by sledge, drosky, sedan, or sabot. Just | chanies. 
look over the bridge, and see the jumble of a Chi-| ‘‘ Out of doors you are struck with the neat 
nese landseape, or fancy a Dutch travestie of Ho- | costumes of the Vierlanders, pretty peasant girls, 
garth’s false perspective, where you have trees | who sell flowers and fruits at every corner, and 
with shipping, houses and canals, boats and wind- | woo your purse whilst you are looking at their 
mills, all huddled together in delightful confusion | blue eyes and pretty faces under the rims of their 
Truly these people are troglodytes in | broad-rimmed hats, or are following the lines of 
ships’ hold, and no less amphibious than the very | their twisted braids which droop over their length- 
frogs, who croak to their evening repose. Some, | ened waists, and are gathered into the folds of a 
very short petticoat, but not to prevent a sight at a 
well-shaped leg, or admiration of a well-turned 
ankle and foot. Then watch those servant maids 
who go tripping along round the corner, with their 
| basket on arms, and contents carefully concealed 
or covered over by a rich shawl, thrown carelessly 
over all. 

“ I was somewhat puzzled to retrace my steps « Nor will you fail to meet that peculiar clas 
after leaving this humble tenement ; and, in my | of servants who are hired out on all occasions, 
attempt to walk through the village, ran against | and are equally ready to serve at pall or festival ; 
some private fences, and barely escaped drowning | Jacks of all trades, who change their garbs with 
in some of their particularly neat ditches, spread | their profession. 
aside of the cross lanes. I found no remedy but; « These ‘ Reitenden Diener’ form the Senate 
to return to the only direct and straight path, that | guard, and assume no less than five distinct cos- 
of order and propriety, the main road, and follow- | tumes; on horse, with sabre and carbine, under 4 
ed it afoot, over the dike which rans indented with | yellow riding cape; as pall-bearers, in the oll 
the coast, and forms a rampart against the ingress | style black Spanish garb with round perukes; at- 
of the sea. This was, surely, that ‘ long way | tending the Burgomasters, they wear blue with 
which has no turns, whilst you have nothing upon | silver lace ; whilst as undertakers, in black frocks; 
these flats to relieve your sight, save those un- | and at weddings, they assume shorts, and the pow- 
ceasing flapping windmills, and a glance at the | dered wig with rapier. 
city opposite. At Bueksloot, however, we hireda| « Three of these motley characters passed « 
carriage for Brock, and on the way stopped half! our carriage drove off for the station at Altona, 
an hour to examine a cheeve-farm and its out- | where we took our seats for Kiel in Denmark.” 


houses. This dairy is not only a specimen but a) Qa, author goes from Hamburg 10 Perlis, 
wpe Dutch propelsty and nentnem, beginning | and thence to Germany, but we do not propose 
with that tidy young maiden who refused a halt) to follow all his zigzags over the map of 
crown and a kiss for showing us the rooms, and We should lik hie 
descending to the last extreme of the cows’ tails, Europe. e should like to ~ ep wel 
which are so primly tied up with ribbons, and hung through the Tyrol with its noble mountains, 
to the ring in clear avoidance of aught of taint or and its noble men and women worthy to ite 
filth. These cows are housed in winter, in the | habit them.—an unusual combinstion, the poe's 

to the contrary notwithstanding ; and we have 
a great affection too for the Austrian Sulz 
kammergut, a region which our author 
touches upon, bot we are exceeding our limi's. 
As a specimen, however, of his descriptions o! 
natural scenery we give this passage on the 
konigsee :— 

“ You can searcely imagine a more charming 
succession of landscapes than those thus presett- 
ed; so full of pictorial subjects, such outlines of 
noble mountains, so powerful to awake the most 
fervent and thrilling sensations of loveliness and 
beauty, and so happily terminated by the — 
shores of the ‘ Kuenig Sea,’ the most boost, 
point in all this rich and glowing scenery. T# 





poultry, and cattle.” 


Here is a companion picture to the city 
scene. 





and china in summer. Such stabling, we will 
vouch, is not held by the sacred ox at Cochin. 
The same scrupulous neatness and care ordered 
the interior of the residence. Each room was a 
curiosity-shop, and although pleasing, as charac- 
teristic, appeared in very bad taste, thus over- 
charged with such gewgaws and trinkets as would 
best suit baby-houses with us.’ 


From Holland our author steams to Ham- 
burg. At the opening of his account of that 
celebrated city, we find a small vignette set in 
the text, after the style of an illuminated letter, 
representing a stout gentleman in hat and 
overcvat, with his hands in his pockets. We 
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its effects, as it is hemmed in by high towering 
a fs which brood over its surface, and give to its 
. yes a tone of pleasing melancholy. Its waters 
ps. f the darkest green, and where the overhang- 
- cosh overshadow its lake, their color is almost 
black. At times, the hills slope down covered 
with foliage of dark pines to its edge, and again 
at the sudden turns of the lake, bold perpendicular 
walls rise eo abruptly from its level as to leave no 
margin, and you seem as if shut in at the bottom 
of a basaltic well. te dG 
« Such are the natural beauties of this singular 
sea, and with such rich materials, it would require 
no strain of fancy to transform that blue-eyed girl 
who rows you over, into another ‘ Lady of the 
Lake, or to frame a heroine out of the charming 
little ‘ Kellnerin’ who waits on you, on your re- 
turn to the village inn.” 


The author descends the Danube in a suc- 
cession of large and small steamers, halting 
for the night at various places on the banks, 
and passing the first night rather uproari- 
ously — 

« We crossed over the bridge of boats to the 
Isle of Moldau, the Prater of the Presburghers, 
better to enjoy the beauties of that glorious 


twilight, and to view the last rays of evening, as_ 


they stole through the open casement of that noble 
old ruin on Castle Hill opposite, and then entered 


oriental foliage, and basking in all the fervor of 
bright sunshine and reflected sea. 

“ Wildly rans its current within the now ap- 
proaching headlands of two opposite continents, 
|as its waters chafe the base of the castle of 
| Europe ; whilst dark eypresses and umbrella pines 
| mournfully look down over the ruins of this dis- 
}mantled fortress, and across the stream rise the 
| bolder outlines of Asia’s stronghold, which guards 
| the soft vales of the valley Goks@ and thoze beau- 
| tifal sweet waters of the sunny south. You do 
| not fail to observe the rich contrastof these woody 
|heights, as they deck both margins with varied 
| beauty. On one side thick masses of northern 
| forest cluster around the villas which dot the hill- 
| side, and hanging gardens fall from parapet and 
| terrace clothing these declivities in all varieties of 
shade and verdure. On the other shore, the sufter 
skies of the orient relieve luxuriant pastures of a 
lovelier green, and the gay foliage of tropieal fruit 
and flower; whilst the air is redolent with sweet 
| fragrance of jessamine and orange, wafted by 
Zephyr through groves of rhododendrons and 
acacias. 

“There is a magical effect in the increasing and 
moving loveliness of these scenes, and the land- 
| Scape warms with interest as you are borne on- 
| ward in your approach to the city. All is now 
life and animation. Caiques of every size, hold- 
ing in their prows bouquets of fresh flowers, pro- 


| 





————— — a 
drils of his beautiful fancy and delicate expres- 
sion around theirtimeworn forms, thus lending 
them a grace beyond that of their palmy days. 
But Tieck has not rested here. He has 
brought his favorite “ Mahrchen” on tie 
stage ; one of his dramas introducing as its 
hero, our old narsery friend, “ Puss in Boots.” 
Hoffmann, in his wild, unearthly romance, 
has availed himseif of the same sources. Mu- 
sus has prepared a collection of the “ Volks- 
mahrehen der Deutschen,” which is a model 
of style and elegance, and Zschokke has drawn 
many a pure moral and charming tale from 
these ancient founts of poesy. 

In a survey of the workers in this field, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mention of 
Hans Christian Andersen, who perhaps comes 
nearer than any modern writer to the simplici- 
ty of the original legends, combining at the 
same time the greatest finish with the great- 
est purity of style, the “ ars celare arlem.” 

In our own language we know of no one 





on either side of the Atlantic who has handled 
/an old legend more happily than Washington 
‘Irving. His method is, however, different 
| from most of the other workers in the field, 
| the legend being so expanded and illuminated 
| 


by genial humor and graphic description, that 


the eafé where groups of merry citizens were en- | Pitiatory offerings to the waves, and brilliant with | its original author, if we could hunt him out 
joying the music of a fine military band, whilst the gaudy colors of the richly costumed passen- | from among those old mediewval centuries, 


sipping their ices quite cosily at those little tables | gers, move upon the surface of those waters ; and 
spread under the trees. You may be sure we soon | long flocks of wild fowl hurry by, skimming over 
joined them, and let our spoons fall as we were | the dancing billows, in perpetual motion, doomed, 
wrapped up in the charms of some bewitching | in the legends of the Turks,‘ to hover, like evil 
face; and I have no doubt you will think it im- | Spirits, without re-t forever.’ The shores are now 


pertinent, but we crossed that bridge of boats three ‘lined with the dwellings of Armenian and Turk, 


times, to eatch another look at one charming Frank and Jew, each distinguished by their pecu- 
maid, who was too excruciatingly pretty. | liar colors of red, yellow, and white: beyond are 

“We kept up a gay and frolicksome evening the palaces of the resident Ministers and Gran- 
long after we had jumped into bed at ‘ The Three | dees ; all following to fill up that harmonious 
Trees’ Gasthaus, for there had so many funny | whole, which enchants the sight, until the Aladdin 
things happened on that first day of Dampf=chiffing, | Palace of the Sultan fronts upon the bay, whence 
and we had so many questions to ask, and such | you are allured by a succession of beautiful views 


thoughts to communicate, as, ‘Who was the 
Princess? and who her maid ?’ &e. ; and we slept 
not at all, until an invalid old covey rapped on the 
wall, and lustily hallooed, ‘Oh, mein herr and 
mein donner,’ ‘ sei stille, mein freund! Ich bitte! 
Ich bitte! oh! oh! oh! which put a stop to our 
merriment, after one more hearty roar ; for there 
is something strangely funny in the misfortunes of 


to the very entrance of the Porte. 

“ Truly, there is no such approach to any other 
city in the world ; such a mosaic of rich palaces 
and landscape, charming scenery and lovely skies! 
Such a combination of effects, such rich contrasts 
and variety of moving pictures !” 


Perhaps overcome by the “Genius loci 
the author lingers among the bazaars, and 


” 
| 








, picturesque streets and sights of Constanti- 
The Danube carries him through Hungary, | nople, longer than is his wont in these pages. 
but he makes but sparing mention of cities | He likes the Turks so much that he goes to 


and scenery, not anticipating the importance | sea in a Turkish steamboat and has a hard | 


that out of the way country was speedily to as- | time of it until he is landed in quarantine in 
sume. After ten days of pleasant travel he | Egypt, where we leave him, but only, we trust, 
sses through the Black Sea and enters the | to come home with him through the classic 
phorus, where he indulges in a longer| waters of the Mediterranean, touching at 
description than he generally favors us with, | Greece, Italy, and Spain, in a second volume. 
and which is one of the pleasantest passages 
in the book :— 
THE BOSPHORUS. 


“The opening scene of the Bosphorus is grand. 
You enter these straits where the protruding shores 
of two opposite continents look down upon the a 
dark and abrupt mass of the rocks ‘ Simplagades, | Woopiawy is a pleasant Southern plantation, 
which lull the rough and stormy waves of the|and the evenings there were passed by the 
Euxine into calm repose. That bold coast,| host and his guests in listening to the relation 
bristling with Saracenic towers and mounted with | by a certain Professor Azéle, of a number of 
Aeavy cannon, is soon succeeded by the overhang- German and other legends collected by him in 
ing heights of Belgrade, which are crowned by the | q recent European tour, Woodlawn and its 
ruins of an ancient aqueduct, and followed by | inmates are, therefore, merely the thread on 


gentler undulating hills, which inclose the dark 4; i i ° 
waters of that saned Savin dad conaminn bar of which the Legends of which the saat eli 


Buyukadere. | posed, are strung. ' 
“ Your sail from this point, and even for twenty | The legends of Germany have been — 
miles, embraces a succession of charming land- | ‘lly illustrated by her authors, Goethe, Schil- 
scapes and views of unrivalled beauty ; and as you | 'et, Ubland, Burger, Herder ; and others of 
pass through the narrowing straits at the outlet of | the poets have wedded them to immortal 
the bay, you glanee back on the lofty summits of | verse, whilst Tieck in his beautiful Novellen, 
the Asiatic shore, and over the terraced slopes of | Hesperus, and scattered Tales, has made them 
those sunny banks, glowing in all the richness of| the staple of his reputation, weaving the ten- 





EUROPEAN LEGENDS, 


Evenings at Woodlawn. By Mrs. Ellet, 
Author of the “* Women of the American 
Revolution.” Baker & Scribner. 





would share with him but a small part of our 
| gratitude for Rip Van Winkle or Dolph Hey- 
liger, whose adventures smack as much of 
High Dutch descent, as worthy Dr, K»uipper- 
| hauser himself, 
| Lastly, the Gnomes, Kraken, Fairies, “ Blue 
Spirits and White, Black Spirits and Grey,” 
have had their philosophic historians, as well 
as their annalists, in the persons of the Bro- 
thers Grimm (whose elaborate Deutsche My- 
thologie, we trust, will one day find a trans- 
lator), the poet Karl Simrock, and others in 
| Germany, and in aless bulky and learned form 
in English in Mr. Keightley’s Fa ry Mythology, 
the well annotated translation by Mr. Edgar 
Taylor of Grimm’s Volksmahrchen, under the 
pleasant title of the Fairy Ring, and other 
| works. 
| We might enlarge this list with the names 
of many great authors, like Sir Walter Scott, 
‘who have indirectly alluded to this subject, 
‘but we have named enough to show that Mrs. 
Ellet has good company in her present under- 
taking. 

The volume is almost entirely composed of 
legend stories, but in the dialogue connecting 
them together, some information is given on the 
strange characters who figure in the narratives, 
The volume opens with an account of the Querx- 
en,a tribe of whom we find no mention in Keight- 
ley’s work, and who may be now first intro- 
duced to the American or Anglo-Saxon reader, 
“ Among th: various small races created by 
superstition in Germany, corresponding wit 
the English fairies, the QuUERXEN are promi- 
nent. Pescheck and Biisching, among others, 
give accounts of them and their kindred races, 
which, throughout Lusatia, exist in popular be- 
lief. They are so called on account of their 
supposed origin froma spring ; and are a tiny 
people, though endowed with supernatural 
powers. ‘The inhabitants of the hamlets at the 
foot of the range of mountains called the Pru- 
delvergs, in Silesia, are well acquainted with 
them, They have often found provisions, at 
meal-time, f Aint in an unaccountable 
manner. The little thieves have an especial 
fancy for bread; and the peasants resort to 
different methods to save it from their depre- 
dations. For instance: they cannot endure 
caraway seed; and a small quantity baked in 
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the bread is sure to preserve it. Sometimes, 
however, presents are made to the intruders, 
who thea show themselves very friendly. 

“ It is said that whole troops of the Querxen 
will issue at once from a crevice in the moun- 
tain, and skip about among the bushes. If 
they hear by chance of « wedding feast to be 
held that day, they will betake themselves to 
the house, to have a merry time at others’ ex- 
pense. Their tiny voices may be heard calling 
to each other, and reminding to take their 
‘ fog-caps’ along with them.” 

An interesting subject, Shakspeare’s in- 
cebtedness to popular fiction, is touched upon:— 
“*Tt is very curious,’ said one of the company, 
‘to notice the original legends from which 
celebrated works have been constructed. 
Many of the most pleasing operas are founded 
on popular traditions ; and Shakspeare himself 
has not disdained to make use of them in his 
tragedies.’ 

“* Lyser,’ observed Mr. Azéle, ‘ gives the 
story of Romeo and Juliet as current in 
Verona. Jt resembles that of the play so 
closely that it is probable the narrator was 
more indebted to Shakspeare than his re- 
searches. ‘There is a ditlerence, however, at 
the close; Juliet awaking from her lethargy 
before the death of Romeo. When she first 
softly pronounces his name, he looks upward, 
imagining that her spirit calls him from hea- | 
ven. She speaks again: he sees her living, 
and clasps her to his heart; the explanation 
takes place—but it is too late. The name of | 
the nurse—Laurentia—is also given in the 
legend.’ 

“*Is nothing known of the tradition on 
which Hamlet is founded?’ asked Mr. El-| 
wood, 

“* But little; it is given in Lyser’s collee- | 
tion according to Drapos, and the version of | 
the tale current in popular memory. In this, | 
the friends of Hamlet go after him when he | 
follows the ghost, but lose sight of both him | 
and the apparition in a sudden cloud ; and after , 
the lapse of an hour, find the Prince lying half | 

insensible upon his father’s tomb, hen he 
recovers bis consciousness, he causes them to | 
bind themselves by the oav/h of bivod to reveal | 
nothing of what they have seen and heard. 








| 


i 


tale in Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, we find 
that Juliet wakes as in the play, after Romeo’s 
death, though their original, Bandello, makes 
her wake belore. 








The “Hystorie of Hamblet,” published in 
1608, a translation of one of the “ Histoires Tra- 
giques” collected by Belleforest, which is given 
by Mr. Collier as a source to which Shak- 
speare was probably indebted, varies as much 
from this narrative sketched here as it does 
from the play, there being no mention of the 
incidents mentioned above. Inthe Decad. iii. 
Novella 7 of the Hecatommithi of Cinthio, an- 
other of the collections of tales which were in 
such vogue in the sixteenth century, we find 
no mention of Jago’s love for Desdemona in 
her maiden days, but the story is told as in 
Shakspeare. ‘There are, however, many vari- 
ations from both, on which this is not the time 
to enter. The subject is a most interesting 
one, and it would be a valuable contribution to 
Shakspeariana to have these legends in an 
English dress. 

The legends are simply told, though we 
think in some cases still greater condevsation 
could have been used toadvantage. The dia- 
logue imparts a stiffness to the whole book 
which is disagreeable: we do not take the 
least interest in the young ladies, and as to the 
professor, if in the new collection of traditions 
he half promises, he will spare us his society, 
we shall be doubly obliged to him. 

As a specimen of the tales, we select ore 
of the shortest as best fitted for our columns: 
THE RED CaP. 

“ Hans Christoph, the bailiff of a small town in 





(Oct. 13. 


house. There Eva received him, and dj 
herself of all her troubles. Whom el: 
to complain to? Fritz listened sympathizingly 
and said he thought he could help her. He hoew 
of a way to cure the old bailiff of his jealousy 
Eva shook her head incredulously. T),; would 
be a miracle indeed! But Fritz hoped fo, the 
best, and presently unfolded his scheme. Era 
laughed heastily at it, and promised her aid to the 
bect of her power. ; 

“In the afternoon of the same day the bailiff 
was sitting in a very sullen mood, on the sion. 
bench befure his door. He was wondering yoy t 
happened thet his young wife had not weyt bitter. 
ly, as usual, at his reproaches ; and trying to think 
who had been daring enough to offer her consol). 
tion. A slight noise interrupted his reverie, apd 
looking up, be saw an old Polish Jew, in coane 
travelling gear, with a knapsack on his shouldess. 

«“* Anything to buy?” asked the pedlar, jg 
broken German. Hans Christoph made a gesture 
of repulsion. But the Jew stood his ground, 

“«T have very fine things in my knapsack, such 
as one does not see every day, he persisted. 

“«] want nothing. Get away.’ 

“Oh, everybody wants something ; and I haye 
everything that heart can wish. Now, if you have 
eer a young wife, who gives you trouble, have | 
not here my Red Cap?’ So saying, and opening 
his knapsack, the Jew drew out several things, 
and, among them, a pareel in a number of wrap. 
pings. Taking these off, one after another, he 
produced a cap of red leather, which he drew on 
his band and exhibited to the bailiff. 

«“* Well; and what is the use of this leather 
cap, the like of which, or better, I can get in the 
town anywhere for a couple of groschen!’ de- 


manded Hans Christoph. 


sburdened 
€ had the 


stone 





Germany, was in possession (besides the respect 
and consideration due him in right of office and 
personal character) of a young wife, whose name 
was Eva. As often as the worthy bailiff called 
her by that name, he grumbled that it should be- 
long to her, for it never failed to put him in mind 
of the nefarious doings of mother Eve, when she 
circumvented Adam in Paradise. ‘ What betel the 
first man,’ he would say to himself, ‘ may fall to 


the lot of old Hans Christoph ; for if the Eve that | 
took the apple had one devil to help her, my Eva | 


may have ten thousand if she chooses, And will 
she not choose! Oh, Hans Christoph, it was a 
foolish thing to marry so young a wife !’ 

‘« By the ‘ten thousand devils’ Hans meant 


This vath was taken among the ancient Danes | nothing more than the young men, particularly 
by the artes wounding themselves in the arm | those of gentle blood, ten miles round the neigh- 
or the left side, mingling the blood, and mois- |borhood. For the fact could not be denied, that 
tening with it the earth of a grave, or drinking | they came from far and near, on foot and on horse- 
it, in a cup of mead, to each other, Hamlet | back, to pay their respects to the lovely wife of the 
does not die after dealing vengeance on his | bailiff, or to admire her as they rode or walked 
guilty uncle, but lives many years as king of | past the house, Hans Christoph was not long in 

Jenmark, being married happily to the fair finding this out; and the discovery threw him into 
Cordelia, the daughter of the king of Britain; | # ™nsport of rage and jealousy. He would no 
and at an advanced age finds a hero's death in | !o"get permit Eva to go to the door, nor to leave 
battle with the Norwegians.’ the house on any pretext; and at last forbade her 


“In the original story of ‘The Moor of | °YS" looking out of the window. 


Venice,’ lago is represented as laying snares 
at first for Desdemona, and stirred to hate 
agnor her by the failure of his attempts, 
His motive is a desire to revenge himself upon 
Othello for his promotion of Rodrigo—the 
Cassio of the play—to a military rank above 
him. After the catastrophe, and the Moor’s 
suicide, Emilia accuses Iago before the civil 
tribunal, and he receives the reward of his 
deeds, The brave Rodrigo recovers from his 
wounds, and is appointed governor of Cyprus 
in the place of Othello,’” 

We regret that these stories are not given 
in extenso, as they vary greatly from the sto- 
ries as told in the works to which Shakspeare 
is supposed to have been indebted. Thus in 
Arthur Brooke’s poem of Romeus and Juliet, 
a translation from Bandello, author of an Italian 
collection of popular stories, and in the same 


« Eva was a sweet, innocent, amiable creature, 

and had always entertained a profound respect for 
| her old husband. But when he showed such un- 
reasonable distrust, and treated her so harshly, her 
respect, as a matter of course, was reduced to 
naught ; while he continued, day after day, to tor- 
ment her by his unfounded suspicions. The re- 
bellious spirit in her human nature was roused, un- 
til she was at last provoked into wishing for an op- 
portunity to deceive him. 

“ What a woman seeks to do, she is not long in 
finding means to accomplish, in spite of all the 
Argus watching in the world. For many days 
had the nephew of their landlord, in passing the 
house, thrown in pitying glances, intended for the 
pretty victim of tyranny, which looks, caught by 
stealth, were readily understood. So one day, 
when the bailiff was gone to the tavern to examine 
a thief who had let himself down by the chimney 
to steal, Master Fritz availed himself of the same 
means to enter the kitchen of Hans Christoph’s 





The Jew shook his head, and smiled with a 
air of mystery. ‘ Oh, yes! you can get plenty of 
‘caps,’ he cried— black, white, grey, yellow, or 
| blue ; silver, gold, or diamond caps—for aught | 
| know ; but this Red Cap of mine, master, is worth 
| more than all.’ 

«* Eh, fellow! and how can that be?’ 

“* Because; answered the pedlar, solemnly— 
‘ because my Red Cap is the true covering for his 
head, worn by the prophet Elijah, which he drop- 
ped on the ground when he went up to heaven in 
the chariot of fire.’ 

“« Der Tausend ! is that true?’ exclaimed the 
bailiff, with open eyes. 

“* And it has this virtue,” continued the Jew, 
‘that to the one who has on the cap, everybody 
must tell exactly what he thinks or purposes.’ 

«“* You are not jesting ? 

«“« And if an old man, who has a young wie, 
wears the cap, she will always remain true as steel 
to him, and will regard him as the handsomest 
man in the world.’ 

“* Ha! can that be true, pedlar?’ 

* * Well, master, you can make the trial.’ 

«« And what is the price of the cap? 

«« Three ducats ; neither more nor less?’ 

«“«¢ That is too much, Jew,” 

“* Too little, far too little, for such a wonder- 
ful cap as this.’ 

««1 will try it? ‘Therewith Hans Christoph 
put on the cap, and then called his wife out of the 
house. Eva ame accordingly. As soon as she 
saw her husband, she exclaimed, in apparett 
amazement : 

«*Oh, Hans, why have you put on such § 
strange cap ?’ 

«« It is a eure for the headache; answered the 
bailiff. ‘I bought it just now of the Jew. 

Eva deigned not to look at the pediar, but fix- 
ing her eyes more earnestly upon her husband ; 
‘Do you know, dear Hans,’ she eried, ‘ that the 
cap is wonderfully becoming to you. You a 
very handsome in it !’ 

“* Indeed !’ asked the bailiff. 
is it, eh ? 

“«You look at least twenty years youngel, 
‘answered Eva ; ‘and if I had not admired you be- 
| Rees you are certainly now irresistible 

The astonishment of Hans Christoph knew 0° 


¢ It is becoming, 
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——_ ——— 
But there lingered a shadow of doubt at 
the bottom of his mind. To satisfy it, he took the 
cap slowly from his head and put it on that of the 
Jew. Eva turned instantly, as noticing the pedlar 
jor the first time, and exclaimed, ‘ But how comes 


this bandsome young man here! Do not be 
angry, Hans, but I must give him a kiss.’ There- 
with she ran up to the Jew; but Hans Christoph 

between, snatched the cap from the ped- 
jars head, and placed it on his own, receiving his 
wif’s embrace. She took no further notice of the 


i It is really wonderful !" muttered the bailiff. 
«Well, I will never more lay aside the Red Cap, 
and will take care, moreover, that no one else puts | 
iton. Here, Jew, are your three ducats, and a | 
iece of silver besides, for a treat. Now, pack 
yourself out of the village, and never let me sce 
you again, or you may chance to be burnt as a 
conjurer.” 

« The pedlar took the money, bowed his thanks, | 
and went his way. | 

« Hans Christoph embraced his wife and pro- 
mised never to torment her again with his jealousy. 
She had full liberty thenceforward to sit at the 
window or the door, as often and as long as she 
pleased. 

«Jt need not be said that the pretty Eva was 
happy after this, nor that often in her heart she | 
thanked the good Master Fritz for the pleasant de- 
vice that had terminated her sufferings. 

«“¢Yet you cannot say the device cured the 
bailiff? said Adelaide. ‘In his heart he was! 
doubtless as jealous as ever, though he thought it | 
unnecessary afterwards to watch his wife, or shut | 
her up.” | 

«Very true, observed Mr. Elwood. ‘ The | 
secret of the change was only that his faith in the 
influence of the wonderful cap was a sure protec- 
tion against any wound to his self-love. Jealousy 
is but self-love in its most troublesome form.’ 

“*Self-love masked, added Juliet; ‘as says 
the Italian poet— 

“+ E il geloso amor malnato, 
Che ogni detto, ogni atto spia, 
E amor proprio mascherato.’ 


With the exception of the Legends of Ru- 
bezahl, which were translated by Mr. Hazlitt 
and published lately in London, we believe 
that Mrs. Ellet is correct in her statement, that 
the legends in her volume appear for the first 
time in an English garb. 











The Horse-Shoe; a Poem spoken before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge, July 
19, 1849. By John Brooks Felton. Cam- 
bridge: Bartlett. 


Wita some constraint, a sense of laborious 
eflort, this poem gives evidence of fine poeti- 
cal thought, and happy poetical execution. 
Its title, The Horse-Shoe, is chosen as a nu- 
cleus round which to gather ideas relating to 
Superstition, which is treated, not philosophi- 
cally, or with any particular sequence of 
thought, but picturesquely, the subjects of illus- 
tration being taken from the classic mythology 
or the modern Romanism, in which, we think, 
heathenism is painted too cheerfully, and 
Christianity too gloomily ; though we do not 
pretend to dispute the soundness of the au- 

T's moral as a whole, being quite unable to 
find that there is any moral. We are accus- 
‘omed to think favorably of the old supersti- 
tions of Greece and Rome, because we have 
reserved in Our popular literature, and have 
Cocos familiar chiefly with the most pleasing 
parts of them ; a selection which is in fact an 
argument for the happiness of our present cul- 
ture, and the influences of Christianity. ‘The 
eetical charms of fancy and imagination, the 

hter graces and more refined spiritualities 
Which Mvest the ancient literature, are those 
Portions which attract us; of its terrors and 





debasements we form now nv adequate con- 
ception. Nor does Christianity lose one parti- 
cie of the force to be derived from the happy 
exercise of the imagination or fancy. It 
brought light into the world, and its rays shine 
brightly on all nature and humanity. These 
are truisms which Mr. Felton would not dis- 
pute, but which we have felt catled upon to 
repeat, as some of his verses appear to us to 
favor a comparatively gloomy view of Chris- 
tianity, taken, however, by a few men who, on 
their own confession, know very littie about it. 
The human mind relapsed into a state of ab- 
ject superstition in the dark ages of the Church, 
but it was not all gloom even then, as many a 


| beautiful legend and painted decoration of Art | 
By the horrid rites of the Inquisi- 


witness. 
tion we have the marriage and heaven-borne 
flight of St. Catharine. There were feasts as 
weil as fasts; for the soul as for the body. 
Would it not bave been well, in a contrasted 
picture of heathenism and Christianity, to have 
introduced more of the strong lights in the 
latter ? 


With these remarks we quote a passage or 


two of Mr. Felton’s poem :— 


PICTURES FROM THE CLASSICS. 

“ From scenes like this how glad the Fancy flies, 
W here jocund spirits fill the earth and skies,— 
Where roams the shepherd o'er the vine-clad hill. 
And hears the Naiad murmur in the rill! 

Now tunes his pipes to sing how Venus came 
With fatal joys to crown a slepherd’s flume, 
And blest Apollo leads his flocks to graze, 
While forests listen as the master plays ! 

Or as he sleeps, with noontide heat opprest, 

He knows the Drynds watch w shield his rest, 
Swarts from his dreams to see, nor feels affright, 
Their trailing garments fading from his sight ! 


“The lovers walk where still the Poplar keeps 
A sister's vigil, and in amber weeps; 
Around, the Hyacinth still sighs, Alas ! 
Acantha breathes love's sorrows as they pass : 
The light that steeps the clouds in glittering dyes 
Is Venus langhing through her thio di-guise ; 
On trees the birds, the concious stars above, 
All give them welcome, for they once could love. 


“ Harmonious all, no fillen angel strove 
With hostile thunder ‘gainst the arm of Jove ; 
Hell's gloomy monarch owned superior wight, 
And Hell's grave judges spake the doom of Right ; 
The Furies shook their torch and scorpion scourge, 
And hissed their soakes, the parricide to urge; 
But sable Night to him oo spectre brought 
Whose heart was conscious of no guilty thought. 

* When Fancy thus enrobed with irix hues 
Her sportive Naiad and her heaven-born Muse, 
Frisked tn the sundeam with her blithesome train, 
And led the dance o'er moon illumined plain, 
Reason to her a willing howage gave, 
Played with his chains, and joyed to be a slave ; 
Pleased through her eyes he saw the fl wereis wave, 
Wr ught by some god his mistress’ gorgeous grave, 
On high old Etna blazing turrets piled,— 
A mother lit them when she sought ber child. 
As frantic fled the bark, and chasing gales 
Laid hundred hands on mast and rend: g sails, 
Vain, open-mouthed the billows leaped to ’whelm 
When circling fl mes showed Castor at the helm. 
The sun is mirrored in a thousand shields, 
And flame-tipt lances shake on bristling fields ;— 
Who fears to follow, where, with nodding crest, 
A god born hero towers « bove the rest, 
Seeks the front foe, while all a mortal’s fears 
Cloud the bright eyes that o’er him watch in tears 7 
Who qu: stions laws the nymph Egeris brings 
Her regs) lover by their try-ting springs ? 
W bo dares the action of a god to blame, 
When Jove his statutes writes in living flame 7" 


In the description of the Nun, which has 
several felicities of expression, Mr. Felton 
seems to select a specimen from the disap- 
pointed class of the sisterhood. Without re- 
garding that profession as favorable to human 
happiness, we can easily conceive of a more 
successful example. The bright side of 
Church Superstitions is as bright as the bright 
side of the Mythology :— 


THE NUN. 

“In cloistered gloom the peosive nun, apart, 
Stilled the deep whispers of her yearniog heart,— 
Wept at the sin, when gushed the pent-up sigh, 
As Nature drew the still unsevered tie. — 
Shuddered to fee] her smile no joy expressed, 

As fell the pall around her heaving breast. 








= —= | 


Through In‘ticed pane she saw the shadows chase 
The sunbesm blushing in the flower’s embrace ; 
Day's flami: g ensign by the clouds upborne, 
Where paiats the Sun his promise of the morn ; 
And white euch fibre trembled at the sight, 

And all her being thrilled to feel delight, 

The voice she beard she knew not from above,— 
She iried to sull it,—These were nade to love! 








* * * 


* As still oll memories through her bosom burn, 
Back with the music's hush her thoughts retarn; 
The dooming cross the steel-clad warrior bears, 
And vows ne‘er broken give his life to prayers. 
She. bride of Heaven,—the dirkening canvas gleams 
With frowning eyes, that read her guilty dreams ; 
From watch- worn fices set in monkish cowl, 

The exulting fiends, that mocked religion, scowl ; 
Terror. remorse ber burdened spirit wring, 

Thot stil her heart to eathly joys should cling, 
And tears be wai! the crime,—-hat He above 
Made her like Him, and gave [lis power to love, 


* Anxious she strives, and nature yields at list; 
The springing impulse with her youth hus past; 
Love, Hope, snd Passion vex 10 more her breast, 
Nor dreams of joy invade her vacant rest. 

With listless eye she counts each tiny thread, 
Span vy the spider for his swinging bed, 

Teils in dull apathy her daily bewds, 

Chants the same hymn, the wonted service reads. 
As treads the Arab careless o'er the mound, 
That hides a city wrapt in sleep profound, 

Nor dreams the winds the crumbling soil have spread 
O’er hearts once beating, and o’er glory fled ;— 
None in her soulless eye and stony face 

The buried he srt that sleeps beneath cxn trace, 
W hose throb could echo to a lover's claim, 

And Hope's foad presnge of a mother’s name.” 


The following is the strong point of the old 
classic memories :— 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE HEAVENS. 

“Go, when the shides with noiseless feet advance, 
And say. what see you in the broad expanse.— 
Worlds’ age kept secrets all by Science shown, 

Each distance measured, every orbit known } 
No;—stili Orion's sword the gods defies, 

S:ill for their sister watch the Pici«ds’ eyes. 

O’er this vast temple bends the pictured dome 
Where Hero Virtue found eternal home,— 

Where gods who could not save, enshrined above, 

Tn frames of darkness set. their mortal Love. 

So sours the mind along the starry gleams, 

Back to the night that teemed with glorious dreams.” 


Retribution; or The Vale of Shadows. A 
Tale of Passion. By Mrs. Southworth. 
Harper and Brothers. 1849. 


A new American novel by an American lady, 
the wife of one of the editors of the “ Sunday 
Atlas.” ‘The scene is laid in Washington and 
Virginia, with a slight digression to France. 


"he characters are Americans who figured 


some thirty years back. The style of “ Re- 
tribution” is very graceful; the plot more 
sketchy than intricate; and some of the inci- 
dents highly dramatic in management and 
effect. Several letters autobiographical in 
their subject matter, as written by one of the 
heroines, are particularly graceful and easy in 
style. We should imagine Mrs. Southworth, 
whom we have never had the pleasure of 
meeting before as a gleaner in literary harvest 
fields, to be a lady of refined taste and educa- 
tion, of quick appreciation, and withal more 
logical than most lady novelists take pains to 
be. We predict for her much success in her 
career; and promise her readers much gratifi- 
cation. 

We regretted to see here and there some ex- 
pressions not quite as artistic as we wished; 
as for instance one in te first chapter, “ Louisa 
Bright pué in for her, exclaiming saucily,” etc., 
etc, 

The hero is an aspiring statesman who 
while married is intoxicated with love for bis 
wile’s friend. The latter fully reciprocates it 
but is prudent enough to postpone her avowa 
of it until the death of the wife, then ina con- 
sumption, removes all worldly obstacles to a 
periect union, The wile dies and the lovers 
marry. But the jealousy of the new wile isa 
constant source of unhappiness, and at last 
while with her husband, who is a foreign am, 
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tion and improvement. Mr. Spiers formed 
the plan of his dictionary in.1835. It was 
submitted to M. Guizot, and approved of by 
him, and continued under his auspices. 

In addition to correcting the errors of his 
predecessors, he has introduced many terms 
relative to science, the arts, and all branches 
of knowledge, not found in any other diction- 
aries, and also many archaisms, which are ne- 
cessary to be known in order to read several 
of the French classics where they are ot fre- 
quent occurrence, and also such neologisms as 
are sanctioned by the use of the best modern 
|French writers, although they may not have 
yet been fairly incorporated in the language. 
We regard this as a feature of the work of 
great value to the student. 

The compounds of words are given with 


bassador, they are living in splendor abroad, 
she elopes and leaves him desolate. Thus 
ends the “tale of passion.” Alter a life of 
twenty years of sensuality the perjured wife 
meets with a horrible fate, and then comes 
“ Retribution.” The moral is summed up in 
these concluding words :-— 


« Divine retribution always belongs to eternity, 
and is distant and vague. Human retribution is 
uncertain, depending upon discovery, and other 
fortuitous circumstances ; but moral retribution is 
as sure as life, as sure as death, as sure as the sin 
out of whose bosom it springs, as natural as the 
pain that follows the contact of fire. I have tried 
to show you how from the sin of domestic infidelity 
and treachery sprang irresistibly the punishments 
of domestic distrust and wretchedness. Human 
and legal retribution we may elude by conceal- 


ment. Divine retribution we may avert by “| great fulness, and the definitions are very 
timely repentance. 


euff ae 0 ee — erm exact. We cannot doubt but that this work 
er; an at, no e arbitr tence of | on. af : : , 
a despot, but by the pth te action = en equitable | will immediately cums into general use as the 
law, old as eternity, immutable as God.” | standard dictionary of the French language. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. Lectures on the Philosophy of Arithmetic 
General French and English Dictionary and the Adaptation of that Science lo the Busi- 
——- , 34 . 5 ty > vl 

Newly composed from the French Dictionaries | "88 Purposes of Life, by Unian Parke (Moss 
of the French’ Academy, Laveaux, Boiste,| 4%? Brorners, Philadelphia). A third edi- 
: - ’ tion, revised and corrected, of an ingenious 


Bescherelle, d:c., from the English dictionaries : —. : 
of Johnson, Webster, Richardson, &c., and | Work, the design of which is, by novel in- 
quiry, behind the usual processes of arithme- 


the special dictionaries and works of both | 4 ~— : 
languages, by A. Sriers, Professor of English tic, to elicit mathematical trath, and encourage 
vi a love as well as knowledge of the science 


at the National College of Bonaparte (Paris), a” on 
at the National School of Civil Engineers, &c. 20g more advanced pupils. Phe properties 
- and relation of numbers, the laws of propor- 


2 vols. 8vo. (Lirrte & Brown, Boston. - ; : 
( » Menten.) tion, the rules of interest, &c. &e., are dis- 


In these solid volumes in triple columns, | ’ , : 
the French part occupying 615, and the Eng- | cussed con amore, with various problems and 


lish 716 pages, we have a want supplied | S¢¢ming puzzles which belong equally to study 
which has long been felt, and which it is sin-|@%4 amusement. There is one chapter en- 
gular has not ere this been more adequately | titled Questions of an Amusing Description. 
supplied. In an interesting preface to his|A*% an example of the fun of the author we 
work, Mr. Spiers gives an account of his pre- | ™#Y take his elucidation of the famous lines :— 
decessors, from which it appears that all the 
French dictionaries in present use are founded 
on that of Boyer, published in 1699 or 1702, 
before any adequate dictionary of the English | 
language had been published, Johnson’s great | 
work not having appeared until 1755, twenty- | 


six years after Boyer’s death. His definitions, | ke gilinisikt heen Ee diets 





“ T never had a piece of bread, 
Particularly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side.” 





Here moral philosophy stops with a patient 
shrug of resignation, but mathematics s 
further :—“ Had he put on less bulter, perhaps 


lin weight 
therefore, must almost necessarily have | bn as tyr, ttn 
abounded in archaisms and errors, there being and ae of Phen ets , nee 
then no standard of reference for the lan. | 2670S! ‘ou ™ py Bic wd 





guage. “It is, however, this dictionary of |r - gay a gy Pe! make 
yer, published in all forms, and copied even | ae ° rpc ie om “~ Meg of ~ aha 
to the misprints, transcribed under all names, | a on mn wey » in the hands of a teacher, 
which has been the guide of all who have a See 
studied French and English for a century and 
a half—for five generations!” Someamusing! Miantonomah, and other Poems, by S. A 
instances of the “barbarisms and mistransla-| Barrett, is a volume containing an Indian 
tions” which have been perpetuated to the | legend and various occasional verses, which is 
present day are given. “Frencn, Pour de/| dedicated to General George P. Morris. The 
quartier (quarter day) for terme; @ Voverture legend is something of an adaptation of Sir 
du livre (a livre ouvert) ; puissance exécutrice| Walter Scott’s wild moss-trooping tales to the 
) sey exécutif). ENGLish Barsarisms. | not altogether dissimilar life of the West, and 

le cousin, she cousin, she defendant (after | bears evidence of taste and feeling in the se 
which other examples might be dispensed | lection of circumstances in the narrative. The 
with) s flying cvach for stage coach; to turna| remaining poems are written with general 
thing witha droll (what it means I have never | smoothness and fluency. We select a stanza 
yet been able to discover); @ turning joint | or two of one, led by the novelty of its text, 
(vertibre) ; if does not concern me NEITHER | which is a quotation from Mr. Willis, an illus- 
one way nok other: to LAY (lie) along upon the | tration of Fame,—* The grinding of the shoe 
pa ; wind in the small guts (iliac passion). | upon the pavement as the passer-by turns to 
; would a for venturing to present the | look after.” 
ast example; but I cannot otherwise convey , 
to my reader an adequate idea of the Rignace paral 1 Biel Reese 

: ° are they that ever listen 

of language constantly remarked in these dic- To that music strange and sweet, 
tionaries.’ Which pursaes them as they wander 

Considering the number of hours spent by Tht Soe 
all young ladies in the course of an ordinary 
education over their French dictionaries, it is 





“ The suecessful hero hears it, 
Statesinan, politician, too, 
And the truly gifted poet— 








high'time, it must be confessed, for expurga- 


But, of many, these are few! 


en 
“ Useful artists, busy tradesmen, a 
Plodding firmer-, toilirg on, 
Never hear that witching music, 

Never catch its thriiting tune” 


The Fountain of Living Waters, in q serie 
of Sketches by a Layman, is the title of g very 
neatly printed little volume. with a pretty yj¢ 
nette of the Hudson River, the object of whey 
is to afford motive and argument to the youn, 
for the Christian life. It is written with de), 
cacy and sensibility. —(Putnam.) . 


$ 





Phillips, Sampson & Co.'s reprint of 
Hume's History of England has reached th 
third volume, bringing the reader to the evp, 
clusion of the reign of Queen Mary. ‘The 
same publishers have undertaken a new edi, 
tion of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, which 
has been received with great favor. It is from 
the improved stereotype plates of the well, 
known octavo Boston library edition ; exc) 
number contains an entire play with a sie¢| 
engraving, a character portrait of the series 
lately executed in London, and is sold fo; 
twenty-five cents. Good paper, a good ep. 
graving and good type, without increase of 
cost, are novellies to the purchasers of the 
popular publications in numbers. 





A new American edition has appeared from 
the press of BartLett, Cambridge, of Duyaii 
Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man, revised, with omissions and 
additions, by James Walker, D. D., of Harvard 
College. The omissions are chiefly of jor. 
tions relating to the evidences and doctrines 
of natural religion as being out of place, 
The additions consist of extracts from |ate 
or living writers, or references to them, in. 
serted with a view to mark the progress of 
ethical speculation. The design of the changes 
is to adapt the work to use as a text book. It 
is now well adapted for this purpose, the pleas. 
ing style, seute analysis and elevating tone 
always rendering it a favorite with students, 





Lea & Blanchard have published a second 
volume of the Princip/es Hl Mechanics of Mo. 
chinery and Engineering, by Julius Weisbach, 
of the Royal Mining Academy of Freiberg. 
This work is a novelty to English and Amei- 
can science, being “the first publication in 
which a systematic attempt is made to famili- 
arize machinists with the application of exact 
reasoning in developing the machines treated 
of.” These are the recipients of wind and water 
power; but an important preliminary section 
is occupied with the principles of construction 
of walls, arches, bridges, &e., which the Ameri- 
ean editor, Professor Walter R. Johnson, of 
Washington, has enlarged by the introduction 
of new materials, The value of the study of 
the latter can hardly be over-estimated if any 
regard isto be had to time, safety of life, or 
economy. The most wretched fuilures in all 
these respects are constantly arising from the 
neglect of those principles. In this age of 
mechanies science should never be separated 
trom craft. The bold relief and clearness o! 
the illustrations, and the excellence of typo- 
graphy of this volume, keep pace with the high 
standard of the series of “ Illustrated Scientific 
Works” now issuing by Lea & Blanchard. 





Messrs. Carter &- Brothers have jast issued 
several new theological works. The Expos 
tory Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
by the Rev. R. J. McGee, late minister 0 
Harold’s Cross Church, Dublin, is an octavo 
volume of six hundred and forty pages vccu 
pied with, in the words of the author's preface, 
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er Jain, unadorned exposition of that 
‘apostolieal Epistle which, next to those ad- 
dresses to the Romans and the Hebrews, may 
be said to comprehend the fullest scope of 
Divine truth of any in the New Testament. 
That truth,in the author's survey, comprehends 
as the great central light, the doctrine of the 
Atonement. The work met with favor on 
its first appearance, having run rapidly to 
a second edition, from which it is now re- 
rinted for American readers. The same pub- 
jishers have also ready a third edition of the 
Young Man’s Closet Library, by Rey. Robert 
Philip, with an introductory essay by the Rev. 
A. Barnes, and the Life and Times cf the Rev. 








—_— 


CLAUDIAN’S OLD MAN OF VERONA. 
De sene Vercnersi qui suburbium nunquam egressus est. 
Cl. Claudian. 11. Fpigramma. 
Harry is ke whom Fortune never tempts 
Beyond the limits of his father’s fields. 
Hay py, whore thoughts of home all ciuster round 
The same old walls that echoed his first cry. 
Bowed down with age, he slowly creeps along 
The paths familiar with his earliest tread, 
Leaning upon his staff. Before him rise 
In turn the long long years that on himself, 
His house and trees have marked their silent 
flight. 
The love of Fortune, Honor, Rank, Renown, 
Has never torn his heart or crazed his brain ; 
Nor would he visit foreign lands ; content 
To sit beneath his own paternal shades, 
From the same fount content to quench his thirst. 
See how the merchant trembles at the storm ! 
Mark the brave warrior and that jast sad look, 
When the hoarse trumpet tears him from his 
home ! 
Go to the halls of Justice! Anger sits 
With Fear conepicuous on th’ opponent's brows: 
Orelse, perchance, some brainless Tully raves, 
And like the Roman “ shakes the Forum round.” 
Unconscious all of wars and party strifes, 
And of the city just without his sight, 
He gazes undisturbed on heaven's expanse ; 
Naught cireumscribes the view save earth’s own 
bounds. 
He marks the year by its alternate fruits. 
‘The opening flowers, the budding trees proclaim 
The glad approach of Spring. ‘The falling leaf 
Tells him the year’s decay. Meanwhile his barns 
Well stored with fruits give promise of good cheer. 
Day after day he sees the same high hills 
Reflect the rising sun. Day after day 
He sees it set beneath the self-same fields. 
The oak now stately grown, beneath whose 
boughs 
Have children’s children played, his care had 
reared ; 
And a deep grove he sees that when a youth 
\ as but a thicket, now with him grown old. 
Neighb’ring Verona he believes more far 
Removed than the remotest Ind ; and thinks 
The little lake Benacus, the Red Sea ; 
But still his fourscore years and ten find him 
A hale oldman. One blessing all men crave 
Is his, a body sound, with a sound mind. 
Let others wander to the farthest East, 
Scale icy mountains, fathom yawning caves; 
They in their wand’rings more of earth may see, 
He in his village has seen more of life. 


Cambridge, Mass. W. P. F. 





A mountain is made up of atoms, aud friend- 
ship of little matters, and, if the atoms hold not 
together, the mountain is crumbled into dust. 


“a wise man makes more opportunities than he 
8, 


Che Pine Arts. ‘uniformly adhered to? That system is briefly 
— '—The permanent, regular encouragement of 

THE AMERICAN ART-UNION AND {MESSRS. American artists—painters, sculptors, engra- 
GCUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO, | vers—by the subscriptions of American citi- 

WE perceive that the operations of Messrs. | zens annually deposited in the hands of agents 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., of Paris, who have re-| elected by the subscribers themselves, who, 
cently established a branch of their house in Without receiving any compensation for their 
this city, and organized a scheme for the dis- | Services, are bound to appropriate the whole 
tribution of engravings and pictures, under | 2mount received during the year, after deduct- 
the style of the “ International Ari-Union,’ | ing expenses, to the purchase and preparation 
scmewhat similar to the plan of the American , Of Works of American art, all of which are 
Art-Unioyx, have recently been made to as- the property of the subscribers for the year, 
sume an attitude of direct competition, if not , and are distributed amongst them at its close. 
of direct hostility, to the efforts of this institu- | This is the well known and well tested plan 
tion. | of the Art-Union. It speaks for itself. It 
The interests of American art, no Jess than | Was not designed for selfish purposes, nor has 
the present position of the American Art. {it been developed by selfish means. It aimed 
Union,.as one of its most prominent supporters ‘at high and disinterested results, and it has 





and exponents, require that the public should | met with deserved and unparalleled success. 
be fully and fairly informed of the nature of| _ But if the Art-Union has attained its present 





these attempted encroachments on the sphere elevation by dint of well-directed and steadily 
of its operations, and of the respective claims continued efforts, it has not had to encounter 
to the sympathy and support of the commu- , any direct and illiberal opposition. It has 
nity of the American and the so called “ Inter-| had to overcome apathy and indifference, but 
' national” Art-Unions. not antagonism and conflicting interests. The 
The American Art-Union was founded in| present operations of Messrs. Goupi!, Vibert 
1839. It was an experiment of the friends of | & Co. are the first elements of a disturbing 
art. Its feeble beginnings contained no au- | character that have been thrown in the way 
guries of its subsequent rapid success. It was | Of the movements of the Art-Union. _ 
| incorporated by Act of Legislature in 1840, | The question is, should they receive the 
but although the plan of operations was then | countenance and support of the community, 
identically the same as now, it obtained in that or should they be discountenanced as a direct 
year less than a thousand subscribers, and its | interference with the interests of American 
resources were scarcely $4000. It had to| Art? Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. are 
overcome the difficulties incident to every new | enterprising publishers of prints, and engrav- 
‘enterprise. It had to make its way gradually ings and dealers in pictures in Paris. They 
_into the public confidence, and could only | established a branch of their house in this 
hope to attain the objects of its creation by the | city in 1848, ‘They imported French engray- 
use of the means necessary to al! individual. ings and French and German pictures, some 
| success, persevering and continual effort. Be-| of them of a high order of merit. Amongst 
' sides this, it encountered peculiar obstacles in | other works they introduced into this country 
‘the want of interest on the part of our active, that grand picture of Delaroche, “ Napoleon 
| money-making communities in the arts or any- | Crossing the Alps.” In various ways they 
thing connected with them. Its first work | manifested a great deal of enterprise and zeal 
| was, in a great measure, to form the tastes|in their business arrangements. For this, 
to which it was intended to minister. they are entitled not only to an exemption 
The success of the Art-Union has been re-| from any kind of censure, but to every com- 
;markable. But it has been purely the result | mendation, We have frequently had oceasion 
of its plan of operations, and the principles| to express such an opinion in the columns of 
;upon which it has been carried out. The! the Literary World, and so long as Messrs. 
work of each succeeding year has been com- | Goupil, Vibert & Co. confined themselves to 
| pleted within the year, and its results exhi-| the legitimate sphere of private enterprise, 
| bited in the simplest form. Its records show a! pushed to its extremest capabilities within the 
‘steady advance in the public favor, the le-| bounds of fair and honorable competition, no 
| gitimate result of a steady advance in effort and | one would have had any right to complain. 
accomplishment, until the eighth and ninth| They went further. Not content with 
| year of its existence have brought it to the | availing themselves of the increased taste in 
commanding position of influence which it oc- | artistic matters, created by the existence and 
| cupies at present. success of the Ari-Union, as they had aright 








The Art-Union of to-day, universally known | 


throughout this country by the engravings 
and works of art which it has distributed; 


to do, they projecied a scheme similar in its 
workings to that of the Art-Union for their 
own benefit, and availed themselves of the 


contributing, by its free gallery of paintings, 
one of the most elevating and attractive public } 
exhibitions of this city ; diffusing everywhere,| ‘They began by ealling their establishment 
by means of its agents and publications, the | an Institution, and christening it the “Jnterna- 
most authentic information respecting the pro- | tional Art-Union ;” thus, at the outset, ap- 
gress of American art ; and above ali, directly | propriating the style and designation, in their 
assisting in the support and education of | essential features, of the American Society 
hundreds of American artists, many of whom | In what sense their mercantile house could 
owe their reputations and their ability to pro-| be ealled an “Institution” we are at a loss to 
secute their studies to the encouragement and | determine. Williams & Stevens, or Colman, 
support of this institution,—is identical in its, might just as well to-morrow incorporate 
plan and purposes with the Art-Union of ten| themselves in similar style. The fact of ex- 
years ago. In view of the results it has) hibiting pictures and afterwards distributing 
accomplished, the direct and appreciable re-| them by lot to subseribers does not constitute 
sults, to say nothing of the vast indirect infin-| an Insiitudion, any more than the faet that 
ences upon the public taste which we believe | every man’s house is acknowledged in com- 
it to have had, can any one doubt that its pre-- mon parlance to be his castle, entitles a 
sent success is owing altogether to the system! private citizen to include his dwelling in the 





advanteges of its very organization, which 
they had not a right to do. 








upon which it was based, and which has been list of public buildings. 
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As to the designation of Art-Union, it seems 
to us equally absurd. The first element of 
the Art-Union is wanting—the proprietorship 
and contract by the members composing the 
union of the property of the Organization. 
The only union is between the different mem- 
bers of the firm of Goupil, Vibert & Co. could fail to be struck with the power and 
They manage the concern, print the engray-| energy, combined with high dignity of expres- 
ing (from an old plate belonging to them- | sion, which the artist has thrown into the fea- 
selves) ; purchase the pictures (from their own | tures of the old hero, fairly subduing the harsh- 
stock and at their own terms) ; and distribute | ness and rigidity of their outline into a noble 
to the subscribers according to their contract | ideality. But to any one at all familiar with 
with them, and not according to any direction | his countenance, the effect is truly surprising. 
or suggestion of any one of such subscribers, |The utmost fidelity to nature could approach 
who have nothing more to do with the opera- | no nearer than Powers has done to the exact- 
tion of this branch of the business of Goupil,| ness of the details of face, feature, and form. 
Vibert & Co in America, than with any other |The mystery lies in this close adherence, not 
branch of their business in France, Germany, | only to the general traits, but to the peculiar 
or Italy. They are purchasers, not partners. | characteristics of the original ; at the same time 

What we wish to say is, that the American | he sacrifices to these minutia nothing ofthe high 


In looking at the Bust of Jackson one can 
easily understand that the judgment of Thor- 
waldsen, when he placed Powers at the head 
of all sculptors in his faculty of reproducing 
the human face in marble, did not confer an 
unmerited or unmeaning distinction. No one 
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will be sent to the manufacturers o 
and of every part of the globe. A 
is contemplated to erect an immense buildin, 
in Hyde Park ; but a Royal Commission will 
be issued very shortly, and then all matters ¢j 
detail will have evidence taken on them. _ 

The Art-Union of London are likely to re. 
gain the waning favor of the public by the issue 
of two prints from Mr. Webster's celebrates 
paintings “ The Smile” and “ The Fyoy)” 
| which they give immediately on receipt of j)o 
guinea subscription. He was a wise man y |p 
counselled this. The public have been Joys 
complaining of bad prints and great delay— 
now they get good prints in immediate retiry 
for their money. From all accounts, the py. 
ber of subscribers will (and justly too) excced 
that of any previous year. 

At present no whispers of what the publish. 
ers are doing for the Christmas holidays have 








f America, 
t present jt 








public in its organization, operations, and re- 
sponsibilities, and having no other existence ; | 
while Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co.’s esta- | 
blishment is in no sense an institution, being | 
private in all those respects, and having no 
other existence or authority than any other | 
private enterprise. Further, that the American | 
Art-Union is an union for the promotion of | 
art, with no other object or authority ; while 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co.’s establishment | 
is no union at all, but a scheme of their own, 
for the promotion of their own interests, and | 
only a single branch of a multifarious busi- | 
ness. 

We lay this stress on the name under which | 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. conduct their | 
operations, because it is by means of this em- | 
o— of terms, already familiar to the pub- | 
ic ear in connexion with art movements in| 
this country, that they have enlisted a certain ' 
degree of co-operation in theirscheme. Thus, | 
at the outset, they have availed themselves of | 
resources peculiar to the American Art-| 
Union, and identified with its very existence. | 
At this point we are obliged, for want of space, 
to suspend our remarks, with the intention of | 
recurring to the subject in our next number. | 


Art-Union is necessarily an institution, being | 





EXHIBITION OF POWERS’ WORKS. 

Mr. Ketioce has recently returned to this 
city, and opened on Monday last an exhibition | 
of several works of Powers at the “ Gallery | 
of the Old Masters” in the Lyceum Building, 
in Broadway. These works are, the Greek | 
Slave, the Proserpine, the Fisher Boy, and 
the Bust of Jackson. The two former are al- 
ready well known, but the latter are now for 
the first time introduced to the American pub- 
lic. Unless we are much mistaken, they will 
prove more general favorites than any of the 
former productions of the artist. They are ad- | 
mirable specimens, each in its way, of Mr. 
Powers’ peculiar style and excellence. 

The Fisher Boy is the figure of a slight,’ 
graceful youth, standing in a careless posture 
on the sea shore, entirely lost to outward ob- 
jects in listening to the rushing sound of the’ 
eea-shell which he has picked up from the 
beach, and is holding to his ear. .The exqui- | 
site anatomy of the figure, and the complete- 
ness with which al] its details are traced out, 
overcoming the rigidities of the marble with 
wonderful effects of truth and beauty, are be- 
yond all praise. The statue cannot fail to take | 
rank amongst the first productions of modern 
art in respect of its style of execution, while 
the simplicity and grace of the subject, convey- | 
ing as it does, at first glance, its entire mean- | 
ing, and that so appreciable and attractive, will | 
command for it a universal admiration, 





conception which makes the work a genuine 


| reached us, exeept that Messrs. Longman |jaye 


work of art, and elevates into the highest range 
of excellence. As the most faithful and most 
satisfactory likeness of Jackson extant, we 
should rejoice to see this bust purchased by this 
city or by the state, and preserved in some way tiful designs of Fruits. There is also a second 
as public property. It would be a gratifying “ Book of Ruth,” announced, with drawings 
thing if the patriotism that is all the while ex- by a daughter of the Earl of Cadogan, and a 
pending itself in plans of enormous monuments reprint in colored lithography of Lady Water. 
and projected towers, would now and then buy | ford’s “ Babes in the Wood.” 
an occasional bust or statue when they areto| We hear that a new exhibition will be 
be had. lopened before Christmas, in which the very 
These works of Powers are very fitly best talent for Scenic Art will be engaged. [i 
shrined in Mr. Nye’s classic gallery of old all that ramor says prove true, this exhibition 
paintings. ‘The visitor of the statues will find will be far superior to the old Dioramas and 
an agreeable variety in studying the pictures | Panoramas. 
that surround them, many of which are worthy Messrs. Warren, Fahey, and Bonomi, wit 
of close and repeated examination. They | their friend, are busily engaged in finishing the 
have been collected with much care and at copy of their “ Nile” picture, destined, it is 
great expense, by Mr. Nye, during a number of | said, for the United States. 
years, and it is no small service that he is ren- | 
dering to the community in affording so satis- 
factory a representation of the works of the 
old masters as is furnished in this gallery. 


in hand “ The Book of Ruth,” illuminated ty 
Mr. Noel Humphreys, and a companion volume 
to Mr. Owen Jones’s “ Flowers and their 
Kindred Thoughts,” consisting of many beav. 








Che Drama. 


Miss Cusuman made her first appearance, 
CORRESPONDENCE. | since her return to this country, on Monday, 
Lonpon, Sept 21, 1849. | in the part of Mrs. Haller, at the Broadway 
Art-Gossir.—T he grand exhibition of Arts Theatre. The house was crowded, and her 
and Manufactures open to the whole world, | reception highly enthusiastic. , 
which will be held in London in the spring and | It is to be regretted that the “ Stranger was 
summer of the year 1851, is now beginning to chosen for the opening play, deficient as it is 
be a subject of much conversation. The plan |!" genuine power, puerile in many parts, and 
has long veen talked of, and small exhibitions | occupying the attention of the audicree, 
of Art-Manufactures have been opened at va- @8 It does some four or five times, with a 
rious times at the Society of Arts, the Poly- | change of scene where the heroine is intro- 
technic Institution, &c., in London, and in the | duced merely to walk across ihe stage and 
provinces at Manchester, Norwich, Newcastle, deliver a single sentence. 
and Birmingham, where a very successful ex-| Meagre as is the part of Mrs. Haller, se 
hibition is now open. To Prince Albert, the | for two or three fine stage situations—it wis 
lear proof of the mature skill and power vt 








President of the Society of Arts, we may fairly | a ¢ 
say we shall be indebted for the realization of | Miss Cushman, that she was able at ai 
the vast project contemplated in 1851. His to individualize the character and throw ovet 


‘Royal Highness has taken up the matter per- | its frivolities the grace and delicacy of a true 
‘sonally, in the most energetic way, and there | Woman of good sense and profound feelirg. 


is no doubt but that we shall have a most tri-| We have never known a poor dramalist 
umphant proof of the power of British Manu- | more tenderly and generously dealt with by 
factures. performer. The whole style of Miss Cusi- 

Already a sum of £20,000 is invested, for | man’s acting has in the lapse of time during 
prizes to be awarded to the most successful | her absence become more subdued and wel 
competitors. The first prize, we are told, | lowed, her voice has sweeiened, and the 
will be £5,000, for the most important inren- | roughnesses and irregularities of her previous 
tion inany branch of science—and to increase | performances have all been gently erased 
the value of the rewards the Queen bas pro-| Without injury to the real substance of her 
mised to give the prizes and medals with her power. It was a consciousness of this energ} 
own hands. A deputation from the Society of | repressed—this struggle between stern ive- 


Arts, which has lately visited the most impor- | ing and great foree—which seemed to us ’ 
‘tant manufacturing districts in Great Britain | singular charm of the performance. aire 


and Ireland, reports the most unanimous feel-| honors proper to the occasion, both _—_ 
ing in favor of the exhibition, and brings home | opening and the close, were bestowed on 2 2 
a brave list of supporters. The Continent of Cushman, by a large and enthusiastic audience 


Europe will next be visited, and invitations | with a flowing hand. 
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~ What is Calked Abont. 


—— The rs announce the death, 
on last Sunday, at Baltimore, of Enear A. 
Por, the distinguished author. His career 
and intellectual development, when the full 
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acquaintance and participation in common | tance. We shall endeavor to present some 
studies ; and the Hox. Georce Bancrort, who | siftings from the heterogeneous mass in onr 


alluded more pariicularly to his rare conversa- 
tional powers and ethn. logical writings. It 
was stated by Dr. Hawks that a memorial was 
in course of preparation, “ by one who was 
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next. 





A correspondent of the Bosion Post 
at the Orkney Islands says :—*I met one cha- 
racter who was collecting from under a 


story comes to be written, will be pronounced | capable of enriching it with minute and in-| hundred fathoms of sea-water—what do you 
the most singular in the annals of American | teresting details.” ‘This alludes to a memoir! think. Why, microscopic shells. It was Mr. 





jiterature. His character was a strange com- | by Mr. Jouy R. BartLerr, to be read before the | Geo. Barlee, of Bristol, who has a collection 
bination of good and evil, of strength and | Society, and of which we may promise our) of over a hundred thousand shells, all British, 
weakness. 


e had originality, the fastidious- readers the earliest publication in the columns | and collected by himself within five years. 
ness, the delicacy, the invention for achieve-| of our journal. | There’s perseverance for you. He ollauaaa 
ments in the higher walks of literature ; but | , Miss Bremer, the distinguished Swe- | large and small, when he found the kinds he 
he lacked the common heart of humanity, on dish authoress, arrived in this country last) wanted; but his principal object was micro- 
which success must always be based. There | week by the steamer from Liverpool, and is| scopic shells. He showed me several that 
js an air of artificiality in all his writings. now passing a few days at New York and its | app vared to the naked eye, when on a black 
Many of the most striking and seemingly | neighborhood. We notice a substantial com- | wafer, like fine grains of sand; but through a 

ical are built up mathematically, curious | pliment to her reputation in the announce- microscope were exceedingly beautiful. He 
jeces of joinery, mathematical contrivances’ ment by Mr. Putnam of a new and elegant re-| showed me a fine large shell (fusus barnicien 
of talent. They exhibit a rare ingenuity and | vised edition of her works, “ under the special | sis), a kind only found in Shetland, and in 
withal something more, for the gloomy, melan- | sanction of the author,” the first volume to be | very deep water, and there exiremely rare. 





t 


choly burden which rises on the ear from his | the “ Neighbors,” with a portrait and vignette. He said it would bring him £8, if he were 





quaint verses and periods was an echo from | We trust this will be profitably carried out. | disposed to sell it.” 


hs own broken life, and will live in the recol- 
lections of those who knew him with a mourn- 
ful pathos. é kK 
inspiration in it, a certain truthfulness in its 
very inconsequentiality ; so also his “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” “ Fall of Usher,” 
his “Ulalume” &c. Many readers uttered 
upon them the comprehensive criticism “ hum- 
bug,” but they caught the mood nevertheless, 
and the stories and poems lived in their memo- 
ries and on their lips. A writer inthe Tribune, 
who pays an unprejudiced tribute to his career, 
publishes the following poem, probably the 
last he wrote :— 


ANNABEL LEE. 
It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of AnnaneL Leg; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


Iwas « child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
land my AnnaBet Lez— 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful AnNapet Lee ; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her awey from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
{a this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (us all men keow, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my AnNaBEL Lez. 

Bat our love it was stronger by far, than the love 
Of those who were older than we-— 
Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul, from the soul 
Of the beautiful AnNapeL Ler: 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Ayn.pet Lex; 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beantiful AnnaBet Lee: 

And sv, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling~—my darling—my life and my bride, 
tn her sepnichre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


—— The New York Historical Society held 


its first meeting of the season on the 2d inst. | 


lis proceedings were exclusively confined to 
the passage of the resolutions, with appropri- 
ate remarks, relating to the decease of its late 
President, the Hon. ALBERT GaLLaTIN. The 
speakers were the Vice President, Hon. Lu- 
THER Brapisn, who recapitulated the chief in- 
cidents in the extended public career of Galla- 
un in a tone of great feeling; Dr. Hawks, 
who spoke in behalf of the resolutions with 
his accustomed eloquence, interweaving the 
results of an extended and intimate personal 


The “Raven” has a trick of | 











The support of such a work, which would 
aflord some adequate remuneration to the 
author, is a species cf personal attention 
in which every American can participate ; and 
there are few Americans who should not, for 
there are probably few households into which 
Miss Bremer’s works have not carried their 
pleasant pictures of good humor and cheerful- 
ness, their delightful lessons of domestic life 
and character. 

Mr. Herman MELvILLe, author of 
“'Typee,” and Proressor AbLER, late of the 
New York University, are among the pas- 





sengers by the London packet-ship Southamp- | 


ton, to sail the present week. Mr. Melville, 
we understand, carries with him to London 
the proof sheets of a new work, to appear the 
coming season. 

—— Rev. R. T. Huppart, well known as 
the principal of a large private school in this 
city, proposes to found a church and school in 
California, with the design of an ultimate en- 
largement of the schoo! into a college. 





cepted the call to the classical professorship of 
Union College, Schenectady, and has perma- 
nently removed with his family from this city 
to enter upon its duties. His departure is a 
loss, not merely to the New York University, 


but to the cultivated society of the city, into | 


which he constantly bore the fruits of a rarely 
disciplined and philosophic mind. It affords 
us pleasure to add that the new arrangement 


will not interrupt Professor Lewis’s valuable | 


series of contributions to the higher periodical 
literature of the day. 

The trustees of Brown University 
have induced Presipent Wayvanp to recon- 
sider his offer of the resignation of his office, 
which he has filled for more than twenty years. 
He will continue his duties fur the present 
year. 
opportunity for a more entire and less inter- 
rupted cultivation of his favorite studies. 

-—— The annual celebration cf the com- 
mencement of Columbia College took place on 
the 2d inst. Dr. Moore filled the office of 
President, from which it is understood he is 
soon toretire. The Graduating Class mustered 
thirty-two. 

The exhibition of the first week of the 
Fair of the American Institute has been some- 
what interfered with by the dull weather, end- 
ing in the equinoctial of last Saturday. There 
is always, however, a partial loss of a few 
days in the arrangement of the articles, pre- 
paration of the Catalogue, &c., which gives to 
the second and third weeks the most impor- 








Proressor Tayiter Lewis has ac-| 


The motive for his retirement was the, 





“. brother of the bloody Marat has this 
season made his appearance at the gambling 
‘tables of Baden-Baden. 
| The correspondent of the London 
| Times gives some curious particulars of the 
residence at Naples of General Avitabile, late 
| governor of Peshawur. He was an Italian 
soldier of fortune who sought promotion in 
| the East, and found it in that province, where 
he ruled with despotie rigor, plying the sword 
and the halter on every desirable occasion. 
|“ Wherever a robbery took place, if possible, 
| the guilty were caught and strung up; but 


' 





| when any delay was likely to take place, he 
|}made an example of some half dozen rascals 
guilty of similar crimes, then in prison, declar- 
| ing that they were executed as participators in 
| the last offence, so that ihe people seeing such 
prompt execution believed him to be ademon who 
|had cognisance of everything going on. A 
| dozen skeletons were hung in chains at the 
entrance of his castle, and to that exhibition 
he attributed much of his success.” At pre- 
| sent he lives in great nabob state near Naples, 
| building Indian summer-houses on the hills, 
‘enjoying the society of a young wife, and 
‘lording it in splendid hospitality “a lion of 
| Lahore or an eagle of Peshawur.” 

An eccentric character died lately at a 
cholera hospital in Paris. His name was 
Jules André Gueret. At twenty-five he be- 
came possessed of some considerable property, 
resolved never to marry, and apportioned a 
sum for each year’s expenses, on the caleula- 
ition of sixty years’ lite for a man of pleasure. 
He spent his allowance year by year, and out 
lived his climacteric! He submitted, how- 
ever, with a good grace, to his own philoso- 
phy, took his stand on the Quai de Célestins 
with a small box and some lucifer matches, 
appealing for charity. He wore a piece of 
pasteboard round his neck, with these lines, 
written by himself :— 





“ Ayez pitié, passants, du pauvre André Guéret 
Dont la vie est plus longue, hélas ! qu’il ne croyait.”’ 


His death is stated to be a subject of regret 
to the artistes of the Tle St. Louis, whose 
leisure hours he amused by his recollections, 
M. Guizot is now engaged, in a quiet 
residence at Val Richer, near Disieux, in a 
new edition of his work on the English Reyo- 
| lution, with an introduction. 
| Mr. Layard, it is stated, left Constantinople 
August 30, in a Turkish steamer for Trebizond, 
on his way to the scene of his recent disco- 
veries. He is accompanied by an artist, a 





physician, and a secretary, 
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The London Marylebone Theatre 
opened September 17th with Mr. Sargent’s 
“ Velasco; or Castilian Honor,” in which Mr. 
Davenport and Miss Vining appeared. The 
Illustrated News speaks of it, “ though 
scarcely original either in structure or subject, 
as not without merit, though we could well 
have desired a more poetic and artistic treat. 
ment of the materials. The dialogue is, as it 
were, epitomized, and the language very un- 
equal. Seldom amounting to more than po- 
etical commonplace, it is frequently bald and 
meagre. In conduct it is extremely inartifi- 
cial, but is, nevertheless, redeemed by two or 
three showy passages, which indicate more 
talent than the general tone of the piece war- 
rants. The last act, too, is decidedly good, 
and in the hands of a better dramatist might 
have been great.” The Weekly News (late 
Jerrold’s) says—* The author, we should pre- 
sume, is young, and has crammed his memory, 
and has heated his too readily-fermenting im- 
agination, by devouring all the tragic dramas 
from Seneca to Knowles. The consequence 
is, we find a succession of imitation lines and 


scenes, and have a formula of distresses and 
expressions, which have little novelty or effect. ' 


The distress of the story rests on the heroine 
being in love with her father’s murderer ; the 
old story of Corneille’s ‘ Cid.’ Instead of work- 
ing out this tragie story and situation with the 
simplicity of the old Greek poets, the author 
has thrown it into the Shakspearean form of 
drama, and thus added another to the long list 
of failures in this class of writing. It is to be 
regretted that so many writers, with ability 
and genius suflicient to work outa simple story 
and situation, should attempt that multiform 
model which requires a combination of powers 
never yet fully awarded but to one writer. 
The actors took enormous pains, and the ac- 
cessories were furnished in a liberal and taste- 
ful manner. The audience may be said to 
have pronounced favorably upon the play, 
and the curtain went down amidst predomi- 
nating applause.” 

A balloon trip was recently accom- 
ished by M. Arban from Marseilles to Turin 
Seimei half-past six in the evening and three 
o'clock next morning, a fine moonlight night 
being passed in the close vicinity of the Al- 
pine summits. ‘The distance performed was 
about 350 miles. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“ SuirLey” is the title of the new “ Jane Eyre” , 


novel in the press of the HARPERs. 

BAKER & ScriBNER have now ready ‘ The 
Puritan and his Daughter,” by J. K. Paulding, 
1 vol. 12mo. ‘* Les Gringos;” An inside view 
of Mexico and California—with wanderings in 
Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise, 
U.S. N. 
James Monroe & Co. announce a second 
series of * Friends in Council ;” also the ** Ora- 
tion of Aischines on the Crown ;” with notes 
by Prof Champlin, of Waterville College. 

“Puitiips, Sampson & Co, have now ready, 
uniform with their editiois of Hume and 
Macaulay, the complete translation .of Lamar- 
tine’s History of the French Revolution of 1545. 
Translated by N. A. Durivage and W. 8S. Chase. 

Putnam has just ready two new illustrated 
works by Daruey, the I/lustrated Knicker- 
bocker’s New York and the Tales of a Tra; 
veller. Each of these will more than sustain 
the high reputation accorded to the Artist's 
“ Sketch Book” of last year. To the descend- 
ants of the Knickerbockers particularly, the 
pictorial Diedrich will offer a rare fund of 
amusement. Mr. Darley has hit upon an ex- 
cellent vein in his glorified Dutchman. These 


‘books stand by themselves among the illustrated 
publications of the year. 

, Putnam also announces “ The Red Rover,” as 
the third in the series of Coorer’s Works. He 
has just issued * The Pilot.” 

Miss Sepewick’s ** Redwood” 
to follow “* Clarence ” 

Mr. Bayarp TAytor’s “ Letters from Cali- 
fornia” will appear from the press of Putnam. 

** Aspects of Nature in the Four Sezsons” is 
the title of a new work, the production of an 
American lady, to appear in the Spring. _ it 
will be published by Putnam. 

The same publisher announces a new book 
on Horticulture by A. J. Downina; Putnam’s 
Library of American History, vol. I., to be com- 
posed of Rare Tracts illustrative of American 
History, edited, with notes, by the Rev. F. L. 
Hawks, D.D.; on Oct. 25th, the Illustrated 
Scripture Gilt Book, edited by Mrs. Exxer: 
in November, “ The East”—a visit to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, Illustrated, and uniform with 
Layard’s Nineveh, by Rev. J. A. SPENCER. 

Dr. Hawks’ ** Monuments of Egypt, or Egypt 
a Witness for the Bible,” will appear on the 
18th. “i 

WasHinGToN Irvine’s * Mohammed” will 
positively appear in November. 

C S. Francis & Co. will publish scon a new 
stereotype edition of ** The Poems and Ogations 
of Charles Sprague, Esq.” 


is announced 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH OF AUGUST. 

Angell (J. K.)—Treatise on the Law of Carriers of 
Goods and Passengers by Land and by Water. Royal 
Rve. pp. 816, boards, 25s 9 Archbold (J. F.)\—A Summary 
of the Laws of England, in 4 vols. 
derick Archbold. 12mo., pp. 472, cloth, 15s. Burritt (2.)— 
Ocean Penny Postage ; its Necessity shown, and its Feasi- 
bility demonstrated. By E. Burritt. Fep. 8vo. pp. 32, 
sewed, 2d. Pixon (H.)—John Howard and the Prison 
World of Europe, from Original and Authentic Docu- 
ments. Ly Hepworth Dixon, I2mo. pp. 420, cloth, 6s. 
Ernesto di Ripalta, a Tale of the Italian Revolution By 
the Author ot Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. 
3 vols. post 8voe pp. 916, cloth, SIs. 6d. Forbes (D.)— 
Oriental Penmanship; an Essay for facilitating the Read- 
ing and Writing of the Ta‘lik Character, as generally used 
in the East in Persian and Hindustani Manuscripts and 
Printed Works; consisting of various Specimens of Fine 


«Writing, accurately lithographed from original Native | 


Manuscripts, accompanied by Letter-press deseriptions ; 
together with Explanatory Notes and Observations. By 
Dunean Forbes, LL D.  4to. pp. 34, cloth, 88. 
Count Aj—Fairy Tales and Romances. Written by 
Count Anthony Hamilton. Translated from the French, 
by M. Lewis, H. T. Kyde, and C. Kenney. Square, pp. 
568, cloth, 3s. 6d. Hodge (P. R.j—Analytical Principles 


and Practical Application of the Expansive Steam En- | 
gine, as employed in Pumping, Manutactaring, Steam | 


Navigation, Railway Lecomotion, &c, and in which the 
Properties of Expansion are Developed, and a Comparative 
View given of the Advantages to be obtained by the 
adoption of Engines on this Principle, with woodcuts 
illustrative of the Theory, and Engravings of Engines of 
the most improved Arrangement of Parts. 


Hodge. C.E.  4to. pp. 172, halt bound, £3 38, Liot (W. 


B.)—Panema, Nicarsgua, and Tehuantepec ; or, Conside- | 


rations upon the Questien of Communication between the 
Attantic and Pacific Oceans. By W.B. Liot. 8vo. pp, 
68, cloub, 3s. 6d. 
its Resources, Progress, and Prospects, considered in rela- 
tion especially to the Influence of its Prosperity on the In- 
terests of the British West India Colonies. 
Madden. 12mo. pp 276, cloth, 3s. Gd. Museam Disneia- 


num; being a Description of a Collection of Ancient , 


Marbles. Specimens of Ancient Bronze and various An- 


cient Fictil Vases, in the possession of John Disney, Esq, ° 


F_RS., F.S.A., at the Hyde, near Ingatestone. Royal 
4to. pp. 296, with 127 plates, cloth, £4 14s. 6d. Plattner 
—The Use of the Blowpipe in the Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Examination of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Pro- 
ducts, and other Metallic Combinations. By Professor 
Pinttner. Edited, with Emendations, by Dr. Sheridan 
Muspratt; with a Preface by Baron Liebig. 8vo. pp. 
432, illustracved with diagrams, cloth, 10s. 6d. Scoresby 
(W.)—Zoistic Magnetism ; beine the Substance ot Two 
Lectures, descriptive of Original Views and Investigations 
respecting this Mysterious Agency. Delivered by request, 
at Torquay, on the 24th of April end Ist of May, 1849. By 
the Rev W. Scoresby, D D. Svo. pp. 144, cloth, 68. Soyer 
(A.)—The Modern Housewife, or Ménegére ; comprising 
nearly One Thousend Receipts for the Economic and ju- 
dicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, with those 
of the Nursery and Sick Room, «nd Minute Directions for 
Family Management in all its Branches. By Alexis Soyer, 
Reform Ciub Post 8vo. pp. 442, with engs. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Strauss (F. A.)—Sinai and Golgotha: a Journey in the 
East. By Frederick Adolph Strauss. With an Introduc- 
tion by Henry Stebbing, D.D. Fep. 8vo. pp. 402, cloth 4s. ; 
‘Taylor's (Bp. Jeremy) Works, Vol.6.—The Real Presence 
of Christ. 
8vo. pp. 678, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol, 2, by John Fre- | 


Hamilton | 


By Paul R. | 


Madden (R. R.)—The Island of Cuba; | 


By R. R.' 


Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden. 


[Oct. 13. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
R. M. SMITH’S 
New Common School Geograp)y 
| ji work having very general # 


ving ¥ met the approyy 
the most distinguished Teachers ipons an Hah, 
. country, the Publishers now 





Ut the 
Present to the pubiic » 

and much improved Edition. There are ; veral | nen 

liarities which render the new School Geography of — 

1 flea 

¥ the text, and wey ; 


Mple and 


state of Vir 
I | ] United States whe 
have a wish to keep up with the improvements of tj 1. 
and do their duty to their pupils and employers aye...) 
cularly requested to give the work a candid exay ir ~~ 
Copies gratis will be turnished on application to 1) + “ 
lishers. 2 apes 

Teachers will please bear in mid that the abore i 
new and original work, and not the old RL C Sy, h a. 
graphy published for a long time in New York, Ws 
dering wil please say R. M. Smith’s new Common s-5,.. 
Geography. 4to. Published by — 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & (9. 
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and in or. 


s°9 Gt No 14 North 4th street, Phij delphia, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF THE 


‘ 

Y . 7 co ‘ T 
Active and Moral Powers of May, 
By DUGALD STEWART, F-.R.S.s. 

(London Edition.) 
Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by 
JAMFS WALKER, D.D. 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College, 12m. cloth, $125. ~ 


ee 


The Prometheus and Agamennon 
of Aschylus. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
12mo. cloth, 75 ets. 
JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS. 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS, 1789. $3. 

THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1775. 

THE SPIRIT OF "76. $2. 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE 
PENDENCE. $1 25. 


$3. 


BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. $1 % 
&e., &c., &c, 
JOHN NEALE, Pvsuisner, 
013 lm 201 Broadway, N.Y. 


LACON. By C. C. Corton. 
A new Edition, royal vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 


DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 


OF 


YORK. 1670. $1. 
Published and for sale by 
s22 tf WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 
MAINTONOMAH, 
AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
' BY 
S. A. BARRETT, 
| Just Published by 
CADY & BURGESS, 
013 3t 60 John street. 
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Recently Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


BOSTON. 


AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 

Tas bag loner in its Relation to the History of 

Menkind. By Arnold Guyot. Translated from the 

French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. With Llustrations. 
25. 

rie PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. Contributions to The- 

ological Science. By John Harris, DD. 1 vol, l2mo. 


85 cts. . ais 
EVAL; or, the Constitution and Primitive 
nan coe ot the Human Being. A Contribution to 
Theological Science. With a finely engraved Portrait of 
the Author. 12mo. $1 25. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS.—Serinons delivered in the 
Chapel of Browa University. By Francis Wayland. 
second thousand. [2me. $1. ‘ 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGI \TR SY8- 
tem in the United Sates. By Francis Wayland, D.D., 
President of Brown University. 16mo, 50 cts. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; Touching the Structure, 
Development, Distribation, and Natural Arrangement of 
the Rvces of Animals, living and extinct, with nume- 
rous Hlustrations. For the Use of Schools and Col- 
jeges. Part £.—Comparative Physiology. By Louis 
Agesciz and Augustus A. Gould. ‘Third thousand. 
Ima. 1. 

eLanaate THOUGHTS.—Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. 
Transiated from the French. A new edition; with a 
Sketch of his Life. 12mo. $1. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of 
the Great Redeemer. By E. L.. Magoon, 12mo. $1 25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, [lustrations of 
Practical Godliness. drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 
By E L. Magoon, 12mo. 90 ets. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
in A-ia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their 
earliest commencement to the present time. By Wm. 
Gammell, A.M., Prof. in Brown University. With 7 
Mops. 12mo, 75 cts. 

SACRED RHETORIC; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, Prof. in Newton Theologi 
cal lnstitution. To which are added, Ware's Hints on 
Extemporaaeous Prenching. 12mo. 75 ets. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: in Four Distinct 
and Independent Series of Proofs; with an Example of 
the Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiah. By 
Rev. Harvey Neweomb. 12mo., 75 cta. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART; or, Essays on 
Sub ects connected with Classical Literature; with the 
Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. 
By Pres. B, Sears of Newton, Prof. B. B. Edwards of 
Andover, and Prof. C C, Felton of Cambridge. Second 
thousind = 12me. Bt 5. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
Sartorius, D.D. Translated from the German, by Rev. 
0.8 Sterns, AM. 1&mo. 42 cts. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
Fourth theonsand. = 18mo, 50 ets, 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
Stue of Rhode Island. By William Gammell, A.M. 
With a Portrait. 12mo. 75 cts. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMISI; a new Selection of Hymns 
for Conterence Meetings and Family Devotion. By 
Baron Stow and 8S. F. Smith. 18mo. sheep. 25 cts. 
THE CHKISTIAN MELODIST; a new Collection of 
Hymns for Social Religious Worship. By Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. With a choice selection of Masic, adapted 
tothe Hymns. 18mo. sheep, 37§ cts. 


{> Orders from the Trade in all parts of the 
country will be answered prompily, and on the 
most liberal terms. 013 4t 

Alexander's History of African Colonization. 


SECOND EDITION. 








Just Published 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


HISTORY OF COLONIZATION 


ON THE 


Western Coast of Africa. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
One vol. 8vo. embellished with a large map of Liberia, 
recently drawn with great cure, and the most accurate 
pw oy the Culony of Liberia that has been pub- 
ished. 
In the first edition of this work the History was conti- 
nued only to the death of Governor buchanan ; in this, it 
is extended to the time when the colony was declired an 
Independent Republic Competent; juages, who have ex- 
ainined the work, pronounce it to be fall of interest as a 
history of a most important enterprise. 
Just Published and for Sale by 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Book-tore above Sixth, 
Puitapecpnia, and 


eau ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


combines every tenture of excellence to be found in the 
other American editions. 
beauty of the impression, render it « qual, in potat of read 
ability—to any 5 while the durable librory binding, avd the 
compet form in Which it is issued, make itsaperior. In 
a work of such magaitude—runn ng to many volumes be 
fore comple tion—the condensed style of publication ts pre- 
ferable, being far more convenient for reterence, while the 
multipliestion of volumes is objectionable to the beoksel- 
ler and often to the purchaser. ‘This edition obviates all 
objections as to bulk and inferior binding—and is at the 
sume Ume as readable us the larger forms. 


long in the front rauk of text books adapted to the use of 
the higher classes in schools, and having passed through 
filieen editions, is now issued with additions and corree- 
tions, bringing the work down to the year 1249. Its value 
is thus much enhanced as a modern and reliable work, 
while the price has been materially reduced. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
E. D- TRUMAN, 
CINCINNATI, 
1. MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND Two 


volumes in one, lurge clear type, 500 pages Royxl 
oc’avo, sheep, marbled edvex. Price $1 75. 


This new edition of Mr Macsulay’s admirable work 


Its large, distinct 1) pe, and the 


2. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
United States; or, A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments 
with the relations between them. By E. D. Manstield, 
Esq. A new and revised edition, with the latest 
authorities, 1 vel. Jzmo, half Lound, cloth sides. 
Price 50 cents. 


This practical manual of political science having been 


3. SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; or, English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
Emith. I2mo. halt roan. Price 34 ets. 

4. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Voi. f. A Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes for the use of Churches, 
Choirs, and Siuging Schools. Price && cents. 

5. MASON'S SACKED HARP, Vou. IL—A new and 
enlurged Edition, with substantial Improvements. 
Price 88 cts, 

6. MASON’'S SACRED HARP, Patent Notes.—A Collec- 
tion of Church Music, designed tor Use in the South 
and West, where Square Notes are much used 
Price 67 cts. 

7. MASON’S JUVENILE HARP.—A new and beautiful 
Collection, adspted to Juvemile Singing Schoois, 


Common and Sunday Schools, and Family Circles. 
Price 5v cts. 


8 LOVELL’'S YOUNG SPEAKER. 
bled edges. Price 63 cts. 

9. OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS. 
cloth sides. Price 63 ets. 


10. NEW TESTAMENT.  1!2mo. sheep, large type, 
marbled edges. Price 56 cts. 


11. CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 32mo. sheep. Price 20 cts. 


12. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Price 38 cts. 


13. HALE’S UNITED STATES. 
Edition. Price 40 cts. 


i2mo, sheep, mar- 


18mo. half bound, 


16mo. square, muslin, 


New and Revised 


illustrated. Price 10 cts. 


15. ASSORTED TOY BOOKS. Nos. I, 2,3, and 4. new 
and beautiful Cuts. ol3 4tlem 


Just Published. 


PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 
By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK 


ith an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 
D.D., of Princeton. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 


Or Extracts Consolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE. 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Illustrated with nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 





In Prees. 


OUR OWN FIELDS. 
By T. 8. ARTHUR and F. S. WOODWORTH. 


To be fully illustrated, and mukirg one of the mos 
altraciive Books of the Season. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE- 
NANTERS. By Pror. Axpen. 


M. W. DODD, 
o13 tf 





No. 285 Broadway, New York. 





14. PICTURE READER, for Children. I6mo. square, 








New Engravings ! 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


A Sct of Interesting Views of this fashionsble Water- 
ing place, drawn from Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY. 


lrice of each set—plain, $2. 
Price of each set—colored, 85. 


PORTRAIT OF 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


First President of the United Stites. Painted by 
STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 

Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 

Price of each copy—tinted, 62} cts. 


PORTRAIT OF 
JAMES K. POLK, 


Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by LUBOUJAL, lithegrs phed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of exch copy—plain, 374 cts. 

Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 





To be ready early in October. 


rt , ’ ANT T ” 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS ! 

Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. 8. 

MOUNT, Esq., drawn on Stone by LEON NOEL in 

Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 

* The Power of Me-ic.” 

Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 


Price of each copy, plain, “ ° 


#3 


Do. do. proof before letters (only 
100 printed), ° 
Do. do. colored in superior style, 
after the original picture, $5 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 
289 Broapway. 
o13 tf 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 


285 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


I. 

YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS; elegant edition, large 

type, fine paper. With portrait. 16mo. $1 00 in cloth 

$1 50 in cloth, extra gilt. : 
I. 

LEGH RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 
Edited by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. New and elegant 
edition. 12mo. 75 ets. 

Ill. 

ANDERSON’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 
wbridged and continued to the present time. By the 
Rev. Samuel Jreneus rime. 8vo. $1 75. 


Iv. 
JEREMY TAYLOR'S SERMONS; complete in one 
volume. $1 50. 
vy. 

THE ENGLISH PULPIT ; Sermons by Living Divines, 
evo. $1 50. 

Vi. 

» | SKETCHES OF SERMONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
Miracles. 12mo. 75 cts. 

vil. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Elegant edition. 
12mo. $1 Ov. 

Vill. 

H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVUTIONS. Elegant edition. 
lémo. 50 cts. 

Ix. 

KIRKE WHITE’S aig WORKS; by Southey. 
vo. 1 50. 


~ 


lane. 12mo. 75 


x. 
A WHEAT SHEAFE GATHERED FROM | THE MOUNTAINS OF THE - By Dr. McFar- 


xi. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S — LIBRARY. By Philip. 
t cts. 


xIl. 
LOYOLA; or JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. By 
Isaac ‘Taylor $1 00. o13 tf 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 








Brick Caurcp Cuare. 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
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HILDRETH’S HISTORY COMPLETE. 


————_—~ 


HARPER & 


WILL P 
SATURDAY, 


The Third 


ON 


eo 





BROTHERS 


UBLISH 
OCTOBER 


Volume of 


13th, 


THE HISTORY OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA, 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT TO THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
UNDER THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


By RICHARD HILDRETH. 


In Three elegant Octavo Volumes, muslin, gilt 


Tue author of this work has attempted to combine two things not often 
found together, yet by no means incompatible,—a 


NARRATIVE, ABLE BY ITS LITERARY MERITS 
to satisfy the taste and command the attention of the general reader, and 
A COMPLETE BOOK OF REFERENCE 


as to all the matters of which it treats. 
In addition to the mere narrative of historical events, 


FULL INFORMATION 


will be found in it, respecting the aboriginal Indian tribes ; the various origin 
and character of the first colonists from Europe, and the ideas and modes of 
organization which they brought with them ; the administrative, legislative, 
judicial, and ecclesiastical systems of the several colonies and states ; 

THE ORIGIN AND GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT 


of our existing codes of laws ; slavery ; indental service; religious sects ; 
freedom of conscience and religious equality ; education ; arts; manufac- 
tures; navigation; trade; the paper money system in all its forms and 
modifications ; civil divisions, especially the boundaries of the states, when 
and how they became fixed as they are ; the relations of the English colo- 
nies to the mother country, to each other, to the Indian tribes, and to the 
neighboring Spanish and French settlements ; the breach with the Mother 
Country ; the Continental Congress ; the Continental Army and Navy ; the 
Articles of Confederation ; the National Administrative departments ; the 
public debt ; foreign and Indian relations; the State governments; the 





On the Same Day 


A SYSTEM OF 
By GEORG 


12mM0. MUSLIN, SE 


JUST PU 


By W. M. Thackeray. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 





His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 8vo. 


with Illustrations. 
each. Parts 1, 2, and 3 now ready. 





Captain Marryatt, R.N. 
THE LITTLE SAVAGE. 


Being the History of a Boy left alone upon an uninhabited Island. 12mo. 


muslin, 50 cents; paper, 374 cents. 


WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


To be completed in seven numbers. Price 25 cents 


tops, $6 00; sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


' Federal Constitution ; ineluding a full analysis of the disputes of the Con- 
_ vention by which that famous instrument was framed. 
A CERTAIN EPIC AND NATIONAL UNITY 
has been kept constantly in view in the general arrangement ; yet the history 
of each colony and state is separately recounted, so that 
DISTINCT AND CONTINUOUS STATE HISTORIES 
| may be readily framed by bringing together the separate portions relating to 

each. The margin is abundantly furnished with dates, supplying 
A COPIOUS AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 
| The Index, besides containing chronological lists of royal charters, patents, 

and acts of Parliament relating to the colonies, of the governors of the seve- 
| ral colonies and states, of the Presidents of Congress, of the general officers of 
_ the revolutionary army, of the wars with the Indians, and of the military 
events of the last French and the revolutionary war,—is so arranged as to 
serve many of the purposes of 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Finally, a copious list is given of books relating to the subject, by the help 
of which this work has been composed. 
These three volumes may therefore be considered as furnizhing 
A CONDENSED AMERICAN LIBRARY 

for the history of those centuries to which they relate, sufficient to answer 

almost all 
THE DEMANDS OF THE GENERAL READER, 
and very useful to guide 
THE RESEARCHES OF THE SPECIAL STUDENT. 





will be Published, 


PHRENOLOGY. 
E COMBE, 





VENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


BLISHED. 
By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
COMPLETE IN TWO PARTS. 
8vo. 374 cents. 


The late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
Vol. I.—Forming Vol. VII. of “ Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous Works.” 
12mo. muslin, $1. 


Rev. David Bogue, D.D. 
THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
Second Edition, 8vo. muslin, $2 00; sheep, $2 25. 
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New Edition of Virgil. 


The Bucolics, Georgics, and 
Mneid of Virgil ; 


With English Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Re- 


marks on Scanning. 


By EDWARD MOORE, M.A. 


‘The above edition of Virgil is just published, and from 
he high testimonials of the Author's ability and scholar- 
pe it is believed to be one of the best editions of the 
work, no in the market. 

From the numerous testimonials in favor of this edition, 
we select the following extracts : 

«| consider the notes to be prepared with great care, in- 
dicating the knowledge and tact of an accomplished and 
rough scholar, and keeping a happy medium between 
Guding t.o much and too little assistance to the pupil. 
I de not doubt that the edition will be received, by intelli- 
gent Teachers, asa welcome gilt, — that wi: _. g »! 

of th: best, if not the best, school edition o 
Se capa CHARLES HECK, 
— Prof. of Latin in Harvard University. 


“Thave examined a considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 





snglish Notes to his new edition of Virgil, and I certainly 
po in the opinion of their merits, as expressed by Pro- | 
fessor Beck. They appear to me to be at once learned | 
and elegant, and singularly adapted to the wants of 
F Languages.” | 

SS C. C. FELTON, 
Prof. of Greek in Harvard University. 


Smyth’s Lectures. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


From the Irruption of the Northern Na- 
tions to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 


By WILLIAM &MYTH, 





Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
Including 
A PREFACE AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERI- 
CAN HISrORY. | 
BY JARED SPARKS. 


This day published, by 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
s8 6t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


| 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


I~ Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Javenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France. having 9 through u great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is pT ere 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substuntial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


{t keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
It being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
itis peculiarly ada to use in Public Offices, Couutiag- 
Houses, and de $. 


A liberal discount made to Trade, from the retail 
Prices of the above. a jelouf 





NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFES 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 

Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 

In one volume duodeciino. 

“ We apprebend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough Knowledge of Robespierre’s character 


than has yet been accessible to the geueral reader.’— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.’—WN. American. 


“ The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail."—T'ug Crry Item. 


* Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter, * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
geutleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 


| own.”’—Pennsyivanian. 


“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 


book on so interesting a subject must be.’—Scott's 
Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s * Lite of 
Schiller”, The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic syuipathies.”— Evening Mirror. 


STATE ‘TRIALS 
UNITED STATES 
aie OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 
WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 
In one volume B8vo. 


“It is, in feet, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess; and us to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter- books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. * x * * * * x * * 

* His‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce us without re- 
serve tu the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, aud that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 
Tribune. adtf 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
91 Joun Srreer, corner or Goup, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph ‘sillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 


clusively the favor with which it has been received by 


both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 


combination of DURABILITY with ELasTicrry, adaptation 


in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hané- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS, 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


Lhese are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE, 
‘or Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes, 


Holders of every description, &e. 
jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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Just Published by 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


2 Barclay street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 
Tconographic Encyclopedia 
oF 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, 


With 500 Steel Engravings, 


By the most distinguished Artists of Germany. 
THE TEXT TRANSLATED, AND EDITED 
By 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D., 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Pa. 

Part L, containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 
80, to be published in Twenty five monthly parts at One 
Dollar per part. 

Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksel- 
lers in the United States. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay street, N. Y., 
Publisher. 

I have examined with pleasure the first number of 
Prof. Baird's tronsiation of the text to the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by KR. Gur- 
rigue, of New York, and am happy to be able to bear 
testimony, beth to the merits of the original, as a valuable 
and convenient book of reference, and to the fidelity of 
the translation. Few works comprise so great an amount 
of important information in so small a compass as the | 
plates and text of the Iconographie Encyclopedia, and | 
few persons are so competent as Prof, Baird to execute a | 
tisk requiring so multifarious knowledge, us the transla- | 
tion of a work of this cheracter. | 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valaa- | 
ble addition to his library, snd L have no doubt that the | 
liberal enterprise of the German and Anwrican patlishers | 
in bringing out a work of so mach beauty and utility at so 
moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive p»tron- | 
age. (Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 

New York, Sept. 21, 1¢49. 829 


Carliste, 





New and Attractive 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Tue Subscribers invite »ttention to the following Juve- 
nile books published by them. They are all illustrated 
by plsin or colored plates, and are bound in an attractive | 
and beautiful style. 


THE IVY WREATH: by Mrs. Hughes, with 5 steel | 
plates, and # beautifully laminated tide page. 








THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OF | 


General ‘Tom Thumb, his visits to London, Paris, &c., &c. 


THE MENAGERIE; a visit by a father and his chil- 
dren. With a description of and anecdotes of the various 
animals, &c., &c. 

AUNT MARY'S TALES; a New Series 
Hughes, containing 

Lizzie Linden, 


By Mrs. 


Gipsy Fortune Teller. 
Frank Worthy, The Proud Girl Hambled, 
May Morning. The Mother's Birth day. 

Six Volumes, to match. 

ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP, with 

beautifully colored illustrations. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughes. A beautiful and popular volume. 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MISCELLANY, containing 
Tales, Charades, Anecdotes, Transtations, Poetry, &c., 
&c., mosily Original, with over 50 plates. 

THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS, with large 
and beautifully colored plates. 


= JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. L. CU. Tut- 
ill. 





THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, including 
the Lives of 


Washington, | Marion, 
Frank'in, Jackson, 
Lafayette, Taylor, 
Penn, Napoleon. 


They have also on hand a large assortment of the most 
atiractive Juvenile Works, mini: tare volumes, [liustrated 
Books, and Annuals of the Season, for which they solicit 
orders from the trade. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
829 tf 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co., 


OF BERLIN, 


Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
library of Lewis Tiecx, the renowned German author, 
and translator of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above 
7 00 works in 17,000 vols., and is particularly rich in Ger 
man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relxting to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

A great number of the boc ks are enriched by notes in 
Mr. Tieck'’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this hbrary—one 
of the most important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive ‘earning of its cele- 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. s22tf 


EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs, Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November. an extensive 
collection (about 10 (ten) days’ sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theolugy, 
Spanish, Eng'ish, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early Typography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldus, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte. 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History. 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, ete. ; Voyages, 
Travels, and Itineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works containing specimens of early Engraving, 
Woodcuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poetry, Piays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
tory and progress of the English language and literature, 
including a perfectly unique collection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
} an extensive series relating to Charles |. and his contem- 

poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
| phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetie, 
}and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rare 
| articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
| are preparing and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
| allow of Commissions being transmitted to the under- 
' mentioned Booksellers, 

John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett é& 
Welford, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Boston. 
s29 7¢ 


Washington Allston’s 
OUTLINES AND SKETCHES. 
ENGRAVED BY 
J. & 8S. W. CHENEY. 

To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards. 
Price Six Dollars. 


TPHESE Outlines being first Dagnerreotyped on the 

Engraver's Plates, prepared for that process, and 

then traced through the silver over the Doguerreoty pe 
lines, may be considered as exact fie-similes. 

Specimens of the »bove beautiful work, now in progress 

| and shortly to be publi hed, have just come to hind. and 

can be seen by calling on the undersigued, by whom Sub 


scriptions are received. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.s 
School-Book Circular. 


é e- following TEXT-BOOKS having recentiy , 
published, and possessing, as is believed oe been 
merit over other works of similar character, the ah ~ r 
ers would respectfully call the attention of Teacher (wed 
careful examination of their merits :— — 





BROOKS’S CLASSICS. 


BROOKS’S OVID'’S METAMORPHOSES, With Diy 
trations. $2 50 oes 

BROOKS’S GREEK LESSONS (or First | 
Greek). 62 cts. 

BROOKS'S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA 
Greek). 624 ets. 

BROOKS’S LATIN 
Latin). 624 cts. 


se880ns in 


fin 


LESSONS (or First Lessons jn 


we BAIN'’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICcITy, 


PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 81, 
PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOso. 


phy $1. 
PROF. DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &. 


EMMA WILLARD’S HISTORIES. 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIC GUIDE. 63 cts, 

MRS. WILLARI’S TEMPLE; or, Man of Time. 75 ets, 

MRS WILLARD'S ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE 
United States and California, designed for Schools, with 
Maps, &c , 63 cents. 

MRS, WILLARD’S ENGLISH CHhONOGR APHER, 
75 cents. 

MRS. WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in per- 
spective, $1 50. 

GILLESPIE’S MANUAL OF ROAD-MAKING, 81 50. 

HAMILTON'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHILO. 
SOPHY, $1. 

CHUAMBERS’S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, $I. 

CLARK'S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, 75 cents. 

CHAMBERS'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, $}. 





DAVIES’S ARITHMETICAL TARLE-BOOK, 125 cts. 
CLARK'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 5H cents. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 60 cents. 
PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER, $1 
PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI 
LOSOPHY, 32 cents. 
NORTHEND'S YOUNG SPEAKER 38 cents. 
NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER, 75 cents. 
NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES, 75 cents. 
—— by 
1 


o A 8. BARNES & CO. 


New School Book. 


We have this day published in medium 12mo. An 
Abridgment of Minifie’s Text Book of Geometrical Draw- 
ing, for the use of Schools. containing.—Ist, a 8 ries of 
Progressive Practical Problems in Geometry, with the 
construction und »pplication of the Parallel Ruler. Plain 
Seale, and Protractor; 2d, an introducticn to Isometrical 
Drawing ; 3d. a Treatise on J.inear Perspective ; 4th. e- 
amples for the projection of Shadows. The whole illus- 
trated with 


FORTY-EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 25. 


By Wa. Minirie, Architect. and Teacher of Drawing in 
the Central High School of Baltimore. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Teachers 
and the trade to the above book, and to the following ex- 
tract taken trom a review of the octavo edition by the Bos- 
ton Chronotype: 


“An elementary practical text book on Perspertive and 
Drawing as applied to objects of utility, such as Builaings, 
Machines, Surveys, &c. hax been « greatde-ideraium. All 
the works we have seen are either too superficin! and ele 
mentary or too scientific and extensive Here is ove 
adapted to meet the wants of a large clase of le «rners and 
practical mechanics, which contains all the scientific prin 
ciples that are ordinarily needed, with plenty of proeti- 
cal problems. To be able to use mathematical instu- 
ments and correctly to delineate any object, in true per 
spective, or as it actually appears, is a most useful sod 
valuable faculty to any one, and considering the ease with 
which the art may be acquired with proper teaching. it is 
wonderful that itis not more tught. It ought to be a ,art 
of every common school education.” 

“ A text book like this, which unites beauty, simplicity. 
and science, bringing the most aseful applientions of the 
Art of Dre wing within the reach of all, is truly a valua- 
ble gift to the cause of education.” 








Extracts from many other papers of similar import 
might be given. The present volume contains all the 
principles that ere contsined in the large work, and the 
illustrations are by the syme artists, in the same style, in & 
more convenient furm for a school book. and xt a much 

W. MINIFIE & Co., 

822 5t 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
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Kennedy’s Life of Wirt. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published 


MEMOIR 


OF THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT, 


Altorney General of the United States. 
By JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 

«A narrative of the Life of William Wirt will present 
us the career of one who, springing from an humble origin 
was enabled to attain to high distinction «mongst his 
countrymen. Whether the incidents of that career are 
sufficiently striking to communicate any high degree of 
interest to his biography, the reader will determine for 
himself ia the perusal of these pages. Mr. Wirt’s life 
was, in great part, thatofa student. His youthful days 
were passed in preptration for his profession. His man- 
hood was engrossed by forensic labors. Old age found 
him crowned with the honors of a faithfully earned jari- 
dical renown, 

© lis sorial life was one of great delight to his friends. 
It was embellished with all the graces which a benevo- 
lent heart, a playful temper, and a happy fcility of dis- 
course were able toimpyrt. With mankind, beyond the 
carcle of his persons! friends. he had no great acyuaint- 
ance. He was not much of a traveller. Occasionally 
touching apon the confines of politics! life, he was never- 
theless but scantily entitled to be called a statesman. 
For twelve years Attorney General of the United States, 
and consequently a memver of the Cabinet through three 
Presidential terms. his perticipation in government affiirs 
went very litthe beyond the professional duties of his 
office He had a strong talent, and, with it, an enger 
inclination for literary enterprise. ‘l'o indulge these was 
the most ardent wish of bis mind; but the mane of his 
circumstances kept him under a conti 
What he has given to the world, therefore, “ this kind, 
is sual! in amount, and given under conditions that 
should almost disarm criticism. The few works which 
he has left behind, however. will be found to merit, as in 
his lifetine they received, the praise due to the produc- 
tious of un instructive and pleasant writer.” 








NOW READY. 


Miss Pardoe’s New Work. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
Kine or FRAnNce. 


By MISS PARDOE. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 





ALSO 
Baron Humboldi’s New Work. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE 
In Different Lands and in Different Climates, 
WITH SCIENTIFIC ELUCIDATIONS. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Translated with the Author's sanction and co-operation, 
and at his express desire. 


By Mrs. Sasine. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 





NEARLY READY. 


Mackay’s U. States. 
THE WESTERN WORLD; 


OR, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Exhibiting them in their latest development, Social, Poli- 
tical, and Industrial. 
Inclucing 
A CHAPTER ON CALIFORNIA. 


BY 
ALEX. MACKAY, Esa., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
From the Second London Edition. 


06 tf In 2 vols. 12mo. 


NEW BOOKS 


In Press, and preparing for Publication. 





I. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
A new volume of Poems—* The Sea-side and the 
Fireside.’ (In December.) 


il. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Poetical and Prose Writings—new and revised edition. 
(In a few weeks.) 


ul. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and r ife 
“Wit and Humor; The Ludicrous side of Life; Ge- 
nius; Intellectual ‘Health and Lisease ; Novels and 
Novelists ; Authors, and their relations to Life.” (ina 
few days.) 


IV. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“Greenwood Leaves ;” a collection of the Stories and 
Leiters of this graphic writer. (In a few wecks.) 


Vv. 
HENRY GILES. 


Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
“ Byron; Falstaff; Crabbe; Elliott; Patriotism, &c.”’ 


vi. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches; John Bunyan ; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Ellwood; Andrew Marvell; 
Wiliam Leggett, aud others. (Ina few weeks.) 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Orations and Public Addresses. 


Vill. 
GEORGE R. RUSSELL. 
The Merchant. (Just ready.) 


Ix. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Oration delivered at Bowdoin College. (in a few days.) 


zx. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous W riiings, including the * Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,’’ &c., &c 


XI. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
(Author of * Paracelsas”’), 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition). (ln November.) 


xii. 


THOMAS kK. HERVEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. 
XIll. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


An enlarged edition of * ALDeRBROOK,” containing some 
additional matter lately received from the author. 


xiv. 
JOHN G. SAXE, 


(In November.) 


xv. 
PROFESSOR C. C, FELTON. 


A History of the Acadians. 
XVI. 


MRS. PUTNAM. 


An enlarged and grestly improved edition of “The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant.” 
(Just Ready.) 


Poems. 


XVil. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and eularged edition of his complete Poetical 
Works. (Just Ready.) 


XVIL. 


THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850 : 


(la November.) 


xIx. 
HEROINES OF THE CHURCH. 


Being Memoirs of distinguished American Female Mis- 
sionaries. 


». 2 
ANGEL VOICES ; 
Or Words of Counsel tor Overcoming the World. New 
and enlarged edition (Just Ready.) 


XXI. 


THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 


New and bexutiful edition in octavo. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 





Orders sent by the Trade for any of the above - 
receive the earliest attention. 06 4 





NOW READY. 


THE PILOT; 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


Revised, corrected, and illustrated, with a ne 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Author. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“ Cooper's novel, * The Pilot.’ has just been reprinted 
in a very beautiful volume by Mr. Putnam, oriform with 
the series of Cooper's works which he is bringing ont. 
The admirers of Cooper need not be informed that * The 
Pilot’ is one of his best productions, exhibiting in a very 
marked degree that knowledge of ihe sea and that ability 
in depicting scenes and incidents connected with it: which 
have made his sea-novels so universally admired. Ina 
preface to the new edition, Mr. Cooper gives a very inte- 
resting statement of the manner in which the book came 
to be written, from which it appears it was an attempt to 
outde Scott in descriptions of sea incidents, as shown by 
the Istter in his Pirate. 

“ This series of Cooper's works is published in admi- 
table style, ard ought to be universally popular, We 
commend it to tavor.”’-—Courier and Enquirer. 











By the same Author. 


Also uniform with the above, a New Edition of 
THE SPY; 
A Tale of the Neutral Ground. 


WITH AN ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE BY INNESS. 


Complete in 1 vol. j2imo. $1 25. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 x T £1 
CLARENCE 
A Tale of our Own Times. 
By Miss C. M. SEDGWICK. 
Author's Revised Edition. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAIT AND VIGNETTE TITLE. 


Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


“ There is all through Clarence a happy feminine grace 
which adds vastly to its interest and effect 

~ Mr. Putnim has done well in adding the werks of his 
gifted countrywoman to his series of American authors. 
The volume is uniform with the works of Irving and 
Cooper, in the neatest style of execution.”"— Lit. World. 


WITH 


—ALSO— 
A New Work by Mrs. L C 


Success in Life : : 


THE MERCHANT. 


BY 
MRS. LOUISA C. TUTHILL. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Roan, cloth sides, 63 cents; cloth, extra gilt edges, 75 cents. 

*,* This is the first of a series of works on the various 
callings of tife by the same author; they are pirticularly 
suitrble for Gift Books for young persons—eech work is 
complete in it<elf. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, Pvusuisuer, 
157 Broadway. 


- Tuthill. 


_ 018 


‘BURNHAM & BROTHE RS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 
ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundied Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
lunble Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Travels, 
Voynges, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spxnish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 Gu 


A Catalogue of American Books. 
GOWANS’ CATALOGUE, 


No. 8 (with Prices affixed), 
Of Books on American History, both general and local, 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, and general Literature. 
To be had gratis on application at 178 Falron St. 











822 4t W. GOWANS. 
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POPULAR 


FRENCHIL 


FOR SALE BY 








[Oct. 13. 


=a 


CLASSICS 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


















































LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. Prevost (u’anst).—Manon Lezeaut. 1 vol. | Baxzac (H. pe).—Lambert, Seraphita. 1 yo), 
XVe et XVIIIe sitcles Martvavux.—Marianne. 1 vol. Eugénie Grandet. 1 vol. 
j Votrarre.—Siécle de Louis XIV. 1 vol. Histoire des ‘T'reize. 1 vol. 
Le rot Louis XI.—100 Nouvelles nouv. 2 vol. | yy Rovsseav.—Emile. 1 vol. ~——— Peau de chagrin. 1 vol. 
Ravevais.—(Euvres. 1 vol. Nouvelle Héloise. 1 vol. ——— César Birotteau. 1 vol. 
Maruserse.—Edit. Andr. Chénier. 1 vol. | Confessions. 1 vol. —— Médecin de campag. 1 vol. 
Satine Mentrrée. — Edition Ch. Labitte. 1 vol. | 4 one Cuinier.—Poésies completes. 1 vol. Lys dans la vallée. 1 vol. 
J. Racine.—Théatre complet. 1 vol. | M. J. Cuduven.—(Suvres. 1 vel. ——— Rech. de l’Absolu. 1 vol. 
Mo.itre.—(CEuvres completes. 3 vol. Ess - Le pére Goriot. 1 vol. 
Corneitie (P. et T.)—(Euvres. 2 vol. XIXe siecle. Barante (pe).—Tabl. de la littérat. 1 vol. 
Borteav.—(Euvres poétiques. 1 vol. Buiaze (Henrt).—Poésies. 1 vol. 
Pascat.—Pensées, nouv. édit. 1 vol. _ Aumé Martin.—Edueation des méres. 2 vol. Briuvat-Savariw.—Physiolog. du Goat. 1 yo). 
Lettres provinciales. 1 vol. | Lettres 4 Suphie. 2 vol. Carerigve.—Hugues Capet. 2 vol. 
La Fonraine.—Fables. 1 vol. Bauzac (H. pe).—Phisiol. du mariage. 1 vol. Philippe Auguste. 2 vol. 
La Bruyveére.—Caractéres. 1 vol. Scénes, vie privée. 2 vol. ——— Philippe d'Orléans. 1 vol. 
Bossvet.—(V. Biblioth. chrét.) -——— de province. 2 vol. Hist. de la Restaur. 4 vol. 
Lesace.—Gil Blas. 1 vol. -_— parisienne. 2 vol. 





MR. HERBERT’S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 
IS NOW READY. 


FRANK FORESTER’S 


FISH AND 


OF THE 


United States and British Provinces of North America. 


WITH 
ELABORATE ENGRAVINGS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR. 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF “FIELD SPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ERS”——TRANSLATOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE “ AGAMEMNON,” ETC., ETC. 


Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research to render this “Complete Angler,” the Text-book for Piseato- 
rial Sportsmen in the New World; it embraces everything of the newest und most approved methods, means, and 


appliances for taking all the varieties of game fish. 


One volume 8va., uniform with the Author's “Field Sports.” 


Published and for sale by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


06 tf 





BANGS, PLATT & Co.,, 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants 
For the Sale of 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
STATIONERY, PAPER, &c., 
No. 204 Broadway. New York. 





Parcel and Retail Sales are held regularly | 
throughout the business seasons, for which consignments 
are solicited. Particular attention is also given to Sales | 
of Private Libraries, for which their experience, location, | 


rooms, and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities. | 
*,* Cash advances made upon all Consignments. 





Extensive and Valuable 


LAW LIBRARY. 


About the middle of October will be sold one of the | 
i. most important, and best Law Libraries ever 
| 


Catalogues are now preparing. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
At Private Sale. 
A full assortment of all of Bohn's Popular Library 
Series, including the following late issues: 
Thucydides, vol. 2d, 
Plato, vol 2, 
Sepet of Wendover. vol. 2d, 
Rabelais’ Works, vol 2d. 








| 
| 
FISHING 


ETC.”—“ MY SHOOTING BOX ”’—“ THE DEERSTALK- 


Price $2 50. 


222 Broadway, New York. 





Now Ready. 


Hume's History of England, 





_—_ 
_—_—_———. 


16 SPRUCE STREET. 


J. T. CROWELL & CO. 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 
Job Printing, 
IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 


AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 


Neatly Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 


Publishers of Pictorial Works are respectfully informed 
that J. T. C. & Co. continue the busincss of 


WOODCUT PRINTING 


At reduced rutes. 
au25 tf 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
For Upper Canada. 
PUBLISHED AT TORONTO. 


EDITED BY THE 
REVEREND EGERTON RYERSON, D.D. 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for U.C. 
May be ordered through Mr. D. M. DEWEY, Book 
Agent, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 


Beck Nos, of either volume (for 1848 and 1849), may be 
obtained, price $1 per annum. 


“ We congratulate the friends of the cause upon their 
having so able and earnest an ally and advocate as this 








BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


| Containing the History of England, from the 


Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 


cation of James II. 
By DAVID HUME, Ese. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
BOs 


adtf TON. 


| * Journal of Education.” “"—N.Y. Com. Adv. 
“* The Journal is filled with valuable papers and stalis- 

| ties relating to its objects."—N. Y. Literary World. 

| Toronto, Sept. 1849. 829 3: 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotin!, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS: 
Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 

Literature and the Fine and Usetul Arts, are offered pos 

tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects °! ; 

deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27 

day of July ultimo. 

The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 

WM. A. GREENE, — 

Agent for the Assignee. 
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LPP PALL LS 


LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Wahi visa street, Bestes, 


Have made arrangements with several of the leading London Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many of the publications of those 
houses at prices much ower than they have ever been betoie offered in this country ; and in many instances, at 25 per cent. less than the present selling 


prices in England—as follows: 
J Oo HN MURRAY. 


HALLAM'S LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 3 vols. é : 7 5° | MILMAN’S GIRBON. 6 vols. , . $1250 

_— CONSTITUTIONAL ~ =p 2 vols. ° ° ° 5 On F AMPPELIL’S LIVES OF THE C HWANCELLORS. 7 vols. ° ° 21 00 

_— MIDPLE AGES. 3 vols. ° . ° ° 750] MILMAN’S HORACE. &vo.bcards. . . : 6 WO 

BYRON'S WORKS. 17 vols. . ‘ ° ° ° 15 (0) ZSOP'S FABLES 8vo . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 3 00 

— —— myn! 8vo. e ° . ° ° ‘ 300} ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3 vols. . ° ° ‘ . 5 50 
-LIFE do . . . . . . : 3 Ou 


Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, morocco, &c. 


TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY. 






































sMITH'S DICTION ARY OF ANT 1QUITIES. ave. : ; 00 L Inwoon 8 LEXICON TO ASCHYLUS. $3 00 
— —— sheep. : . | KFATS § POEMS. Fep. 8vo. . ; ; ° 12 
a ee oe half calf. . ° é Hs YOUNG'S LECTURES ON NAT. PHILOS. 2 ‘vols. i ° . 5 00 
The above re the second edition with 300 pages of new matter. LATHAM'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. . F ‘ 375 
suttirs Dl DICTIONARY OF BIO, 3 vols. e ° ; 15 00) WILLS'S OUTLINES OF AN ALYsIS. 1530 
—— — half calf. ‘ ; ‘ - 1650 |PFETZHALT’S AGRICULT us AL CHEMISTRY. 1 25 
puTTER'S FR'S MECHANICS, 8vo. ° ‘ . ° . 150, CHRONOLOGIVCAL TABLE 1 25 
a OPTICS : , a | cuEssEs AT TRUTH, 2 vole. 2 50 
QUAIN AND SHARPEY'S AN ATOMY. 2 vols. ° 6 50 
iE D WwW A RDB MOXON. 
LAMB'S WORKS. &vo. ° ° $3 75 | WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 7vols. . > ° : ‘ $8 75 
STANDARD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 6 vols. ‘ 27 00 | LANDUR'’S WORKS. 2 vols. &vo. * a - : 8 50 
PICTORIAL GERMANY. 8vo. ° ‘ Fe $3 00 CORPUS POETARUM ‘LATINORUM. 8vo. . ‘ ‘ . S40 
CICERU'’S LLFE AND LETTERS. 8vo. ‘ ; 3 50} VALPY’S SHAKSPEARE. 15 vols. ‘ ' ; ; i2 50 
LODGE" 8 PORTRAITS. 8 vols. . $10 00 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 4 vols. $5 00; PICTORIAL cuaceeeane. 7 vols. om, ‘ . = . $8 60 
PICTURIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8 vols. e e ° 25 00 oe half calf, e é ‘ ° e 22 50 
HISTORY OF THIRTY YEARS* WAR. _ i. ° e e 450 — —— halt morocco, ‘ ° ° ° ‘ 24 00 
DIFFUSION SOCIETY'S ATLAS. ° ° ° - 4000; —- half russia, . ; ‘ J ‘ . 24 00 
PICTORIAL BIBLE. 4 vols. = i . a o 15 60 — full calf, ‘ : , é 4 25 00 
YOUATT ON THE DOG, 8&vo, é ° ° ° é ee CABINET SHAKSPEARE. 2 vols. ° ° ° . 5 50 
— ON THE HORSE.  8vo. ;  g00| 
WILLIAM. TEGG & Co, 
FARMER’S LIBRARY. 2vols.8vo. . - $550 JOHUNSON’S DICTIONARY. 32mo. morocco, , : - $020 
FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, half moroeco, < " 325 roan. gilt, fe i zi . ‘ 0 42 
-—— MUDEKN ATLAS, half morocco, e . ‘ 325} STEWART ON T HE MIND. “Bvo. 2 50 
L ° NGMAN & Co. 
STEPHENS’S NISI PRIUS. 3 vols. sheep, . $1000. HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 3 vols. $1 25 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. J and 2, ° ° 3 50 | MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Cloth, 125 
RICH'S COMPANION TO THE LAT g ees ‘ ° 5 w —— moroces gilt, ‘ 3 00 
SUUTHEY'S COMMON PLACE BOOK : 3 00 LALLA RUOKH, cloth, 125 
HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMY. 8vo. . é . i ‘ 4% moroceo cit, é 3 00 
GWILT’S ARCHITECTURE — 8vo. ‘ 12 00 | CRESEY'S ENGINELRING. 8vo. 18 v0 
HALL’S NEW ATLAS. Folio (lublished at "£3 5s. a 20 vO 
EDINBURGH REVI EW, ” four dollars a year ; one dollar per number. 
CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. 10 vols. cloth. . ® ° $6 25! “ AMBERS’S ENC YCLOPAUIA. - vols. e ° ° . $3 50 
—— JUYENILE SERIES, per voiume, > 31] ed 2 vols. half calf. . ‘ . ° ° 5 Sw 
Ww. “BLACKWOOD & SON. 
JOHNSTON'S LECTURES ON AGRICU sis a evo. $4 50 | MULDER’S CHEMISTRY. ‘ P ‘ $5 49 
—— ELEMENTS OF AG CHEMISTRY ° 1 25 | ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 20 vols. post 8vo. . P " 24 00 
— CAVECHISM OF AG. CHEMISTRY. ‘ é * ‘ 25 8vo. 4 vols 5; reduced. 5 “ 15 00 
—— CONTRIBUTIONS ‘1'U SCIENCE, ° - < 125 | SCHLEGE EL’s LECTURES ON HISTORY OF LIT ERATU RE. . . 12 
JOHNSTON ON LIME, $1 25 
J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
RICKMAN’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ° : ‘ ‘ $5 00 | HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 1 vol. $1 2 
GLUSSARY OF HERALDRY ‘ e ° ° ° 3 75 | ST. AUGUSTINF’S CONFESSIONS. Py 63 
BisHOP ANDREWS’ DEVUTIONS. . . ° ° . } 2 |) TRACTS FOR CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 125 
KEN’S MANUAL OF PRAYERS. ‘ ° e . > 25 | BARR’S ANGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 1 25 
TUSSER'’S HUSBANDRY. . Pe - é B > y CHRISTIAN ewe > 2 50 
HUMER[ ILLAS. ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ * ° ° EURIPIDES. 1 25 
HURATIUS. e ae ” . A ° 's SOPHOCLES, 75 
THUC YDIDES. 2 vols. $1 25. 
NOAD'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. A - 5 ‘ $1 50, BROW NING’S POEMS. "e vols. > ° R ‘ - $400 
MULLEK'S GREEK LITERATURE. ‘ e ¥ P 1 50} REIDON STORMS. 8vo. ° . ° ° } ° 3 v0 
WATTS's DIVINE SUNGS. » 1 


The Rudimentary "Treatises Published by Joux WeEALE, at 25 cents each part, viz : 


Rudimentary Chemistry.—Geology.—Mechanics.—Natural Philosophy.—Mineralogy.—Electricity.—Civil Engineering.—Pneumatics.—Perspective.— 
Ait of Building —Architecture—Foundations.—Masonry and Stone Cutting —House Painting, &c.—Draining Houses and Lands.—Concrete 
Works, &c.—Well Sinking and Boring.—Use cf Instruments.—The Steam-Engine.—Law of Contracts.—Making Roads in old and new Countries. 
—Art of Blasting Rocks and Quarrying —Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 


L. & B. have also recently made large importations of Exexisa Law Booxs, including the Common Law Reports, East’s Reports, &c., which will 
be sold at very low prices. A Priced List will appear in a future number of the Literary World. 

To their stock of MisceLLansovs Frencn Books, L. B. have lately been making large additions ; and are convinced that they can now offer the 
stock of Foreign Books for sale in this country. o13 tf 
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SPIERS’ ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


ROYAL OCTAVO. Pp 


.13881, SHEEP, #350. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY LITTLE & BROWN. 


112 WASHINGTON 


STREET, BOSTON. 


GENERAL ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


Newly Composed from the English Dictionaries of Jounson, Wexster, Ricnarpson, &c. ; from the French Dictionaries of Tue 
French Acapemy, Laveavx, Boiste, Bescuevetie, &c., and the special Dictionaries and Works in both Languages. 


Contarnine a considerable number of words not:to be found in other dictionaries ;-and giving—1. All the Words of the Language in general use, and 
those employed in the general literature of the two languages, comprising those of the present time ; 2. The principal terms employed in the Army and 
Navy, the Sciences, the Arts, the Manufactures, and Trade, especially thore contained in the Dictionary of the French Academy ; 3. The compounds oj 
words in most general use, or those that are not translated literally ; 4. The various acceptations of the words in their logical order separated by yun. 
bers; 5. A short example of the ordinary or literary acceptations that present any difficulty to the student; 6. The modification which the sense of words 
undergoes by the addition of adjectives, prepositions, adverbs, &e.; 7. ‘Ihe idioms and familiar phraseology the most generally used ; 8. The prepo- 


sitions governed by verbs, adjectives, &c.; 9. The irregularities of the pronunciation, those of verbs, of the plurals of nouns, &c.; 10. Observations on 
words presenting grammatical difficulties. 


With signs to show the literal or figurative ure, antiquated words, or those but little employed, and the kind of style, followed by a General Vocabu- 
lary of Mythological and Geographical names, and those of persons which differ in the two languages. 


By A. SPIERS, 
Professor of English at the National College of Bonaparte (Paris), at the National School of Civil Eng‘neers, §c. 
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Extracts from the Preface. 


“The plan of this dictionary was conceived and matured fourteen years 
since, in 1835 ; it was submitted to the Minister of Public Instruction of 
France (Mons. Guizot), and the Minister of Public Works, who approved it 
highly and promised it encouragement.” “ This work contains, besides the 
words in ordinary use, the principal terms of the sciences, arts, manufac- 
tures, commerce, navigation, ete.” Unauthorized and useless words that are 
in new dictionaries merely because they have been in old ones, have ri 
pitilecsly suppressed ; and room has thus been found for new and usefu ’ . , n 
words without exceeding the size of ordinary dictionaries.” ‘The coins, labors of Johnson, Webster, and Richardson ; and the French of the Aca- 
weights, and measures of one country have been accurately reduced to those | demy, Laveaux, Boiste, and Bescherelle. A pervading scientific and elas. 
of the other; a table of them has been added at the end of the dictionary.” | *i¢al character is thus imparted to the Dictionary, both in respect to the 
“ Examples have been inserted when they have been deemed necessary to | words which form the bulk of the collection, and in respect of arrangement. 
elucidate the value of a word or a sense, to illustrate the manner of using it, | or new words, recent authors of admitted talent have been consulted, and 
to render more obvious the distinction between a word and its synonymes, or | Ven tradesmen’s catalogues. For the terminology of science, arts, and ma- 
to exemplify some grammatical difficulty.” nufactures, Brande’s Dictionary, Herbert's Encyclopedia, Loudon’s Eneyclo- 

pedias, M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, Ure’s Dictionaries of Che- 
From the Boston Ailas. mistry, &¢., have been caréfully studied. Not satisfied with this, Mr. Spies 

New Frencu Dicrionary.—Messrs. Little & Brown have conferred @ has had recourse to the oral instraction of many eminent practical meo— 
great favor upon the public, especially that portion of it that read or wish to ‘lawyers, musicians, architects, engineers, physicians, soldiers, sailors, \c. 
understand the French tongue, by republishing, in a cheap form and in good And to make his work complete, he has added several words which have 
style, one of the best and most convenient dictionaries ever composed. | passed out of use, but which having been used by Moliére, Racine, Lafontaive, 
It is Spiers’ “ General French and English Dictionary.” It is composed and other French classics, must be regarded as undying parts of the language. 
from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boicte, | Thus completeness and general symmetry are the prominent and pervading 
Bescherelle, &c. ; from the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Rich- | characteristics of the new Dictionary. ‘The book is rich in indications of the 


{bert. Itisa different language altogether from that of Guizot, Thiers, Hugo, 
and Villemain. . And the terms and phrases introduced by many maritime and 
terrene wars, by the invention and development of machinery that would 
have looked like magic to our forefathers, by chemistry and geology, by 
steam navigation and railroads, by commerce itself, and the laws relating to 
it, have made men’s mouths familiar with new words, equal in number almost 
to those contained in our most bulky French-English dictionaries, and which 

| would of course be sought in them in vain. 

For the groundwork of his compilation, Mr. Spiers has taken the English 











ardson, &c.; and the especial works and dictionaries of both Languages. 


The merits of the work are so well and so truly set forth by the London 
Examiner, that we extract from that journal a portion of its eulogistic re- 
view : 

At last we have a real French dictionary—a dictionary of the modern 
French language, as it is actually written and spoken, compiled by a scholar 


and man of taste. And our French neighbors have an English dictionary, | 


its counterpart, and its equal in value and utility. The plan of Mr. Spiers’ 
dictionary was submitted to M. Guizot in 1835, and the work is the result of 
the labor of the fourteen years which have since elapsed. It is every way 
worthy of the patient and persevering toil devoted to its composition. 
During the last century, the rapid and scarce credible progress of both 
France and England in science, arts, manufactures, arms, and politics, has 
added to both languages an infinity of words—at first technical, now of 
daily current use. Our French-English dictionaries were from the beginning 
insufficient for the purposes of the man of science or the elegant scholar ; 
but they have since become utterly worthless to either. Their language is 
antiquated and barbarous, when compared with that of Voltaire and D’Alem- 


varied and modified acceptation of words, and in illustration of the idiomatic 
and familiar phraseology. Examples are introduced wherever they are 
really instructive, not otherwise. The pronunciation is indicated only when 
it is irregular, or when it affects the sense. Great judgment and diserimina- 
tion are displayed in deciding upon the claims of words and phrases to ad- 
mission. Even in the abbreviations, and the typographical arrangement, we 
find important improvements. 

The persevering industry, the soundness and acuteness of intellect, the 
| just and discriminating taste evinced in this work, which we now dismiss, 
| are such as are rarely equalled in amount, and still more rarely found in 
, combination. "Mr. Spiers’ Dictionary is really an interpreter of the French 
and English languages, as they exist in the classics of both languages, and 10 
the current language of domestic life, the bar, the exchange, the manufactory, 
the field, and the garden. It is a genuinely trustworthy English-French 
and French-English Dictionary. 





From the Boston Evening Transcript. 
This is the most comprehensive French dictionary ever published ‘in this 
country. o13 it 








